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* There’s a new purpose, a new pride, in our 


schools these days. 
Our schools are at war on the home front just as 
our armed forces are on the battle front. 
They’ve set their objective—and are making it! 
They’re buying their share of War Stamps and 
War Bonds and they’re selling their share, too! 
They’re All-Out for Victory, our boys and girls, 


and we’re proud of ’em. 
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SCIENCE OF 
PRE-FLIGHT AERONAUTICS 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


ELEMENTS OF 
PRE-FLIGHT AERONAUTICS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The two basic pre-flight-aeronautics textbooks in the 


ATR-AGE EDUCATION SERIES 


PREPARED BY EXPERTS : : SCIENTIFICALLY ACCURATE 
SUCCESSFULLY AT WORK TODAY 


© in thousands of classrooms preparing hundreds of thousands of young 
™) Americans for the air. Choose the Science or the Elements—depending 
: on your course of study in aeronautics. 

iS) 


This integrated series of twenty books not only provides the basic 
course in pre-flight aeronautics, but also orients the high-school youth 
of today for the air age. The books in mathematics, geography, litera- 
ture, social studies, and biology complement the regular courses in 
these subjects. Books for teacher education, and teachers’ manuals 
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Prepared with the co-operation of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration by the Aviation Education 
Research Groups of Teachers College, Columbia + 
* University and Teachers College of the University 
of Nebraska. Sponsored by The Institute of the 
hae Aeronautical Sciences. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY  % *xiz2—2, ois: 
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Ice-cold Coca-Cola, — vure, 
wholesome and delicious, — 
has made the pause that re- 
freshes America’s favorite 
moment. Everybody wel- 
comes the refreshed feeling,— 
the happy after-sense of com- 
plete refreshment Coca-Cola 
always brings. 


BOTTLED UNDER AUTHORITY OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY BY 


MISSOURI BOTTLERS OF COCA-COLA 
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Delicious and 


Refreshing 
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Do You Know 


What the “Iron Chink” is? 
Where the Great Warrior's Trail is? 


What Napoleon did for the food 
industry? 


How maple syrup is made? 


These and hundreds of other informative questions 


are answered in The Story Of Food Preservation 


THE TEACHER’S 
GUIDE 


Suggests Practical 
Classroom Uses 
For The Book 


This handy manual, which 
gives atime-saving plan for 
applying The Story Of Food 

. Preservation to the fields of 
Elementary Science, Social Studies and Home Eco- 
nomics. has been prepared by selected educators 
after actual classroom experiments. It offers scores 
of practical suggestions for art and manual assigo- 
ments, laboratory work, field trips, food tests, plays 
and other activities. 
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Social Studies 
Home Economics 








Compiled after years of research, the excit- 
ing, informative Story Of Food Preservation 
furnishes an abundance of helpful source 
material for these three fields of education 


r these busy days when you are teaching the timely, 
important subject of nutrition to your students, you'll 
find Edith Elliott Swank’s The Story Of Food Preservation 
a tremendous asset. For this 104-page, non-commercial 
book with its 92 large illustrations traces, in an exciting 
yet simple way, the story of man’s search for food and 
the best ways to preserve it. Dealing with a variety of 
fascinating subjects— Daniel Boone and his quest for salt, 
Johnny Appleseed, the lore of spice, modern canning 
methods—the book combines romance, adventure and 
history with an abundance of source material for the 
study of nutrition. 





GET YOUR COPY NOW! 


@ Mail the coupon below for The Story Of Food 
Preservation and The Teacher's Guide, Extra 
copies for students are available at 10c each. 


———————-MAIL NOW!-——————— 


H. J. Heinz Co., Dept. ST-39, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me my complimentary copy of The Story Of 
Food Preservation and its accompanying Teacher’s Guide. 
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Enclosed find for student copies. 
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RUSSIAN WINTER 





INTER IS THE THEME which 

Graber has selected to give expression 

to his love of sunlight and color. An un- 
usual adjustment of blue shadows, radiating 
from the lower right corners of the canvas, 
makes a decorative patterh of the foreground. 
Trees at either side, and a few houses in the 
distance are a means of introducing warm 
colors. A woman conspiciously placed, adds 
a note of brilliancy and contributes to the in- 
terest of subject matter. 

Our increasing interest in Russia leads us 
to this illustrated subject which, in addition to 
depicting a typical Russian scene, presents 2 
fine example of impressionistic painting. 

Orders for this material and all other supple- 
mentary material for carrying out the work of 
the Courses of Study should be sent tu 

Missouri State Teachers Association 
Everett Keith, Secretary 
Columbia, Missouri 

Send for our P. R. C. order blank. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS 
FEBRUARY 
26 American Aemdiiion of School Admin- 
istrators, St. Louis, February 26 to 
March 2, 1943. 
MARCH 
4 American Association of Junior Col- 
leges Annual Meeting, Hotel Statler, 
St. Louis, March 4-6, 1943. 


APRIL 
14 American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, April 14-17, 1943. 
22 Classical Association of the Middle 


West and South Annual Convention, 
Chicago, April 22-24, 1943. 
JUNE 
25 National Educational Association An- 
nual Convention, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
June 25-29, 1943. 
NOVEMBER 
3 Missouri State Teachers Association 
Annual Convention, St. Louis, Novem- 
ber 3-6, 1943. 


SALARY LOANS 
FOR TEACHERS 


F YOU ever need some extra cash, just remember this: You 
can borrow up to $300 at Household Finance on your signa- 
ture alone. The one important requirement is that you have a 
steady teaching position. You may repay your loan in small 
monthly instalments arranged to fit your own income and pay- 
day. If there is no Household office near you, you may obtain 
your loan entirely by mail. 

You need no security of any kind to get a Household salary 
loan. We rely on your promise to repay. It is not necessary to 
ask friends or relatives to act as endorsers and at no time do we 
question friends or school authorities about your credit. 


$50 loan for $4.48 . 


Costs at Household are reasonable. Suppose you borrow $100 
and repay in six monthly instalments of $18.15 each. You repay 
a total a eos, 90. The cost of your loan is just $8.90. The cost 
of a $50 loan repaid in six monthly instalments of $9.08 each is 
only $4.48. Payments shown in the table include all charges. 
You may choose whichever payment schedule best fits your 
own situation. Please apply for your loan at the nearest House- 
hold Finance office. Or send the coupon for full information 
about borrowing by mail. 

Household has published a series of booklets on buying and 
budgeting to help people stretch their dollars. Home economics 
teachers in schools from coast to coast use this practical mate- 
rial in their classes. Ask for sample copies. 








FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 











CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
6 8 10 12 
payments | payments | payments| payments | payments 
$ 25 $ 8.75 
50 17.51 $ 9.08 $ 6.97 $ 5.71 
75 26.26 13.62 10.46 8.57 | $ 7.31 
100 35.01 18.15 13.95 11.43 9.75 
125 43.77 22.69 17.43 14.28 12.19 
150 52.52 27.23 20.92 17.14 14.62 
200 70.03 36.31 27.89 22.85 19.50 
250 87.53 45.39 34.87 28.56 24.37 
300 105.04 54.46 41.84 34.28 29.25 




















Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 
2%% per month on unpaid balances. This rate is 
substantially below the maximum permitted by 
the Missouri Small Loan Law on loans of $100 or less. 














Personal Loans—$20 to $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


sw y 
Corporation 
ESTABLISHED 1878 


LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD OFFICES IN 3 MISSOURI CITIES 
KANSAS CITY Kansas City (Contd) St. Louis 
2ndF1.,ShankmanBldg. 2nd Fl., Bryant Bldg., 4th Floor, Missouri 
1ith and Grand Ave., Theatre Bldg., 
nd ae ane Phone: Victor 1425 634 No. Grand Blvd., 
— — St. Joseru Phone: J Efferson 5300 
2nd Fl., Dierks Bldg., 3rd Fl., Tootle Bldg., 2nd F1., 705 Olive St., 
1006 Grand Ave., Cor. 6th & Francis, Cor. Olive and 7th, 
Phone: HArrison4025 Phone: 2-5495 Phone: CEntral 7321 
Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon 
to nearest office. All negotiations can be completed by mail. 


FREE Booklet and Application Blank * 

Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If loan 
is wanted now, state amount desired. 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: “‘How to Get a Teacher 
Loan on Household’s Special Payment Plan.” I understand this 
request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 





SCA 


BOOMEB s « 5.6.0:00:40:206:065 0400004 0004s Ns CeweberUeNseeneteneheene 
IID s. 5 a 0 ling 00 0a we tne eS 60 be noes 65.9:0.9009 954558400565 008008 
Gas . 05s Sicleirann sheep saphexeens State soe 
Amount I wish to borrow $........ for Months 














Grace Riggs 
Ist V.-Pres. 





Frances Holliday 
2nd V.-Pres. 





Edith Howard 
3rd V.-Pres. 





Roscoe V. Shores 
Chairman Ex. Com. 
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OFFICERS INSTALLED AT THE ANNUAL CONVENTION 





JOHN RUFI 
President 


John Rufi, professor of education at the University of 
Missouri since 1928, became president of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association at the final session of its annual 
convention in Kansas City, December 5, 1942. 

President Rufi’s background includes varied educational 
training and experience. His elementary schooling was 
in a one-room rural school, his secondary school work 
in a small high school. After taking his bachelor’s degree 
he spent three years im graduate study at Columbia Uni- 
versity where he received his doctorate. His public school 
experience includes such positions as teacher in_ rural 
schools and high schools in Kansas and the high school 
principalship and assistant-superintendency at Ironwood, 
Michigan. For two years he served as teacher and assistant- 
director of a vocational school in New York City. From 
1925 to 1928 he was professor of education at the Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. He has been 
in demand as a lecturer in summer sessions and has 
served in this capacity at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1923, 1924, 1925, and 1935, at Colorado State 
Teachers College in 1936 and at Northwestern University 
in 1937. 

As a student and worker in the field of secondary edu- 
cation Dr. Rufi is recognized nationally. He is the author 
of “The Small High School” (1926), “The Supervision 
of High School Instruction” (1940), “‘A Manual of Sup- 
plementary Materials in High School Administration” 
(1940) and has contributed to the yearbooks of the As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals and the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. He is co-author of “The Teach- 
er and the School” (1930), “‘The Teacher and Secondary 
School Administration” (1931), and a “Study Guide to 
High School Administration for Teachers’ (1933). He 
has for a number of years participated actively in the work 
of the North Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. Since 1934 he has served as a member of 
the Commission on Secondary Schools and chairman of 
Missouri’s State Committee. At the present time he is 
vice-president of the Association and a member of its 
executive committee. 

Dr. Rufi served with the United States Army on the 
Mexican border im 1916. He volunteered for the Navy 
in 1917 and served in that branch until January, 1919. 
He is a member of the American Legion, Phi Delta Kap- 
pa, Kappa Delta Pi, and numerous other organizations. 
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Legislative Program 


Ready for 


Consideration by General Assembly 


POINT ONE: ADEQUATE FINAN- 
CIAL SUPPORT 

For 56 years the General Assembly has 
appropriated one-third of the State Rev- 
enue for the support of public elementary 
and secondary schools. 

Demands of wartime make it imperative 
that schools be adequately supported. They 
are making their contributions to the win- 
ning of the war and the reconstructing of 
the post-war period. 

The usual practice of appropriating one- 
third of the State Revenue for public ele- 
mentary and secondary education must be 
continued. 

Missouri, well above the average state in 
its ability to support schools, spends only 
$84.13 for each pupil in average daily at- 
tendance. The average expenditure per 
pupil for the United States is $99.79. 

If the school children of Missouri re- 
ceived the financial support given the 
average school child of the U. S. they would 
thus receive annually between g and 10 
million dollars more than they are now 
receiving. 


POINT TWO: RETIREMENT 


Every statewide joint-contributory retire- 
ment plan has been preceded by local sys- 
tems operating successfully within the state. 


It was deemed advisable under present 
conditions to sponsor a permissive bill. 
The proposal would make it possible, with 
certain regulations, for any school district 
in Missouri to establish a retirement sys- 
tem for teachers and school employees. To- 


Editor’s note: To permit the inclusion 
of this vital information from your Legis- 
lative Committee, this issue of SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY has been delayed. 
It is suggested that teachers study this 
material carefully and familiarize them- 
selves and the citizens of their communi- 
a with the need for the proposed legis- 

tion. 
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day 44 states have either statewide or local 
retirement systems operating successfully. 
The welfare of boys and girls for whom 
schools exist demands that something be 
done in Missouri. 


A complete draft of the bill will be car- 
ried in the February issue of School and 
Community. 


POINT THREE: TENURE 


A tenure system for teachers is only the 
application of the civil service principle or 
the merit system in government to educa- 
tion. Today 37 states have either tenure 
laws or provision for long-term or continu- 
ing contracts. 


The legislation proposes that teachers 
may hold their positions without the neces- 
sity of annual applications and elections. 
The continuing contract proposal is as 
follows: 


Section 1. That Article 2, Chapter 72, Re- 
vised Statutes of Missouri, 1939, be and the 
same is hereby amended by adding immediate- 
ly after Section 10342 thereof a new section to 
be known as Section 10342a, and to read as 
follows: 


Section 10342a. Except as may be otherwise 
provided by law, the provisions of Section 10342 
relative to the time and manner of employ- 
ing teachers shall apply only to their original 
employment; and their reemployment shall 
be subject to the regulations hereinafter set 
forth. It shall be the duty of each and every 
board having one or more teachers under con- 
tract to notify each and every such teacher in 
writing concerning his or her re-employment 
or lack thereof on or before the fifteenth day 
of March of the year in which the contract then 
in force expires; and such notice shall set forth 
the reasons for failure to re-employ, if re-em- 
ployment is not tendered. Failure on the part 
of a board to give such notice shall constitute 
re-employment on the same terms as those 
provided in the current contract; and not later 
than the first day of May of the same year the 
board shall present to each such teacher not 
so notified a regular contract the same as if the 
“teacher had been regularly re-employed. Any 
teacher who shall have been informed of re- 
election by written notice or tender of a con- 
tract shall within fifteen days thereafter present 
to the employing board a written acceptance 
or rejection of the employment tendered; and 
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failure of a teacher to present such acceptance 
within such time shall constitute a rejection 
of the board’s offer. Any contract given a 
teacher may be terminated at any time by 
mutual consent of the teacher and the board. 
When the board of directors of any school dis- 
trict deems it advisable to close the school and 
send the pupils elsewhere rather than employ a 
teacher, said board of directors shall have power 
to terminate any contract continued under the 
provisions of this section by giving the teach- 
er written notice of such termination not later 
than the first day of July next following the 
teacher’s re-employment. 


POINT FOUR: ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF SATISFACTORY SCHOOL 
PROGRAM BY SPECIAL AID 


After the minimum program has been 
financed in full, it is deemed advisable to 
use available funds to encourage the con- 
tinuation and the establishment of satis- 
factory school programs throughout the 
State. 

It is proposed to apportion to all school 
districts offering a satisfactory program 
according to standards prescribed by 
a commission of twelve members, $375.00 
per elementary teaching unit and $500.00 
per high school teaching unit. Payment 
of the apportionment to be made after the 
minimum guarantee has been paid in full. 
The proposal is as follows: 


To insert in Section 10454, after line 39, page 
80, of the School Laws of Missouri, 1942. 


Provided further, that after all apportion- 
ments hereinbefore provided have been paid in 
full, the state superintendent shall make an ad- 
ditional apportionment of three hundred sev- 
enty-five dollars for each elementary teaching 
unit and five hundred dollars for each high 
school teaching unit, as defined in section 10456, 
Revised Statutes 1939, and twenty-five dollars 
for each non-resident high school pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance, to each and every district 
adjudged by him to have offered during the 
preceding school year an improved school pro- 
gram, as hereinafter defined, regardless of the 
type of aid previously apportioned to such dis- 
trict. He may also make like additional ap- 
portionments to any district on the basis of an 
improved program to be offered during the 
ensuing school year, if, in his judgment, the 
district would otherwise be unable to provide 
such program. An improved school program, 


to serve as the basis for such additional appor- , 


tionments, shall be one that conforms to stan- 
dards for both the elementary and high school 
grades in the areas of school plant and equip- 
ment; business management; curriculum; quali- 
fications, salaries, and tenure of personnel; and 
special services. Such standards shall be those 
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established by a commission of twelve persons 
appointed by the state superintendent of pub. 
lic schools, the members of which shall serve 
without compensation, but shall be reimbursed 
for all necessary expenses incurred in connec. 
tion with their attendance at meetings of the 
commission. 


POINT FIVE: IMPROVED EDUCA. 
TIONAL PROGRAM FOR RURAL 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


(a) Qualifications for the office of County 
Superintendent of Schools 


It is proposed that 120 hours of college 
credit with fifteen hours in education be 
required immediately, with thirty-two 
hours graduate work in education effective 
April, 1951. These requirements would not 
apply to individuals now in office. The 
proposal is as follows: 


Section 1. That Section 10609, Revised Sta- 
tutes of Missouri, 1939, relating to the election, 
qualifications, and term of office of county 
superintendents of public schools, be and the 
same is hereby repealed, and that a new section, 
relating to the same subjects, be enacted in lieu 
thereof, said new section to be known as Sec- 
tion 10609, and to read as follows: 


Section 10609. The qualified voters of each and 
every county in this state shall elect a county 
superintendent of public schools at the annual 
district school meeting held on the first Tuesday 
in April, 1943, and every four years thereafter. 
Said county school superintendent shall be a 
citizen of the county and at least twenty-four 
years old. He shall have taught or supervised 
schools as his chief work during at least two 
of the eight years next preceding his election, or 
shall have spent the two years next preceding 
his election as a regular student in a state 
teachers college or university. At the time of 
his election he shall hold a certificate authoriz- 
ing him to teach in the public schools of Mis- 
souri, and shall have completed at least one 
hundred twenty semester hours of college work, 
including at least fifteen hours in the field of 
education, not less than five of which shall have 
been in school supervision and administration; 
or he shall be serving as county superintendent 
of public schools. In addition to the foregoing 
educational requirements, on and after the first 
Tuesday in April, 1951, said county school su- 
perintendent shall, at the time of his election, 
have completed at least thirty-two semester 
hours of graduate work in the field of education; 
or he shall have served as county superintendent 
of public schools during the entire eight years 
next preceding his election. Each and every 
county school superintendent elected on the 
first Tuesday in April, 1943, and thereafter, 
shall hold said office for a term of four years 
from and after the first Monday in July follow- 
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ing his election, or until a successor has been 
chosen and has qualified; and a vacancy caused 
by death, resignation, refusal to serve, or re- 
moval from the county, shall be filled by the 
governor by appointment for the unexpired 
term, subject to the same qualification re- 
quirements as if the appointee had been elect- 
ed. The county school superintendent shall turn 
over all books, papers, certificates, stub-books, 
and records in his possession to his successor. 
All acts and parts of acts conflicting with this 
section are hereby repealed. 


(b) Authority to fix standards for the 
approval of rural schools 


It is proposed to give the State Super- 
intendent of Schools the responsibility for 
setting standards for rural schools. He al- 
ready has this responsibility for high 
schools. At the present time no legal basis 
exists for the establishment of standards 
in rural schools having fifteen or more pu- 
pils in average daily attendance. The pro- 
posal is as follows: 

Section 1. That Article 13, Revised Statutes of 
Missouri, 1939, relating to the state superin- 
tendent of public schools, be and the same is 
hereby amended by inserting in said Articte 
13, immediately after Section 10603 thereof, 
a new section to be known as Section 10603a, 
and to read as follows: 

Section 10603a. The state superintendent of 
public schools shall have authority to approve 
and classify the public elementary schools in 
the state, and shall prescribe minimum stan- 
dards for each class. He shall require such 
reports from county school superintendents as 
he may deem necessary for the proper classi- 
fication of elementary schools, and on or before 
the fifteenth day of July of each year he shall 
furnish to each county superintendent a list of 
the public elementary schools in his county, 
showing the current classification of each ap- 
proved school. After the thirtieth day of June, 
1945, only approved and classified elementary 
schools shall qualify for either equalization 
quotas or teacher quotas under the provisions 
of Section 10454, Revised Statutes of Missouri, 
1939, 


(c) Clarification of transportation 
standards 


At the present time transportation aid is 
being paid to some school districts for 
transporting pupils living less than two 
miles from school, merely because they are 
being transported a distance of two miles 
or more. It is proposed that no aid be paid 
on a pupil living within two miles of the 
school he attends unless physical condition 
of pupil warrants an exception. The pro- 
posal is as follows: 
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Section 1. That Section 10327, Revised Sta- 
tutes of Missouri, 1939, relating to the trans- 
portation of pupils and the granting of State 
aid in connection therewith, be and the same 
is hereby amended by striking out the words 
minimum guarantee in the first sentence thereof 
and substituting therefor the words state appor- 
tionment; also by changing the period at the 
end thereof to a colon and adding thereafter 
the following: “Provided further, that this 
section shall not be construed as authorizing 
the transportation of any pupil who could 
reach the school attended by walking less than 
two miles one way, unless transportation i. 
made necessary by the physical condition of 
that pupil, as adjudged by either the county or 
the state superintendent of public schools upon 
the advice of a competent physician”; so that, 
when amended, said Section 10327 shall read 
as follows: 


Section 10327. When any school district 
makes provision for transporting any or all 
of the pupils of such district to a central school 
or schools within the district, and the method 
of transporting is approved by the state super- 
intendent of schools the amount paid for trans- 
portation, not to exceed three dollars per 
month for each pupil transported a distance 
of two miles or more, shall be a part of the 
state apportionment of such district for the 
ensuing year. When the board of directors of 
any school district makes provision for trans- 
porting the high school pupils whose tuition it is 
obligated to pay, to the school or schools they 
are attending, and the method of transporting 
is approved by the state superintendent of 
schools, the amount paid for transporting such 
pupils, not to exceed three dollars per month 
for each pupil transported a distance of two 
miles or more, shall be a part of the state ap- 
portionment to such district for the ensuing 
year, if no part of the minimum guarantee of 
such district has been used to pay any part of 
the cost of transporting such pupils. When the 
board of directors of a district that admits non- 
resident pupils to its high school makes provi- 
sion for transporting such pupils to such high 
school, and the method of transporting and the 
transportation routes are approved by the state 
superintendent of schools before the trans- 
portation is begun, the amount spent for trans- 
porting such pupils, not to exceed three dollars 
per month for each pupil transported a distance 
of two miles or more, shall be a part of the 
state apportionment to such district for the 
ensuing year, if no money apportioned to such 
district from any public fund or funds has been 
used to pay any part of the cost of transport- 
ing such pupils, except money apportioned to 
such district to pay the cost of transporting 
such pupils: Provided, that for the transporta- 
tion of pupils attending private schools, between 
the ages of six and twenty years, where no tui- 
tion shall be payable, the costs of transporting 
said pupils attending private school shall be 
paid as herein provided for the transportation 
of pupils to public schools; Provided further, 
that this section shall not be construed as 
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authorizing the transportation of any pupil who 
could reach the school attended by walking less 
than two miles one way, unless transportation 
is made necessary by the physical condition of 
that pupil, as adjudged by either the county or 
the state superintendent of public schools upon 
the advice of a competent physician. 


(d) Raising minimum average daily at- 
tendance necessary to establish 
a high school teaching unit 


It is proposed to raise the minimum aver- 
age daily attendance required for a high 
school teaching unit from five to twelve. 
Authority is given the State Superintend- 
ent of Schools to make exceptions if con- 
ditions warrant it. The proposal is as fol- 
lows: 


Section 1. That Section 10456, Revised Sta- 
tutes of Missouri, 1939, relating to the allotment 
of teaching units, be and the same is hereby 
amended by striking out the word five and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the word twelve in the 
forty-fifth line of said Section 10456; also by 
changing the period at the end of said Section 
10456 to a semicolon and adding thereafter the 
following: and the state superintendent of 
schools may allot a high school teaching unit 
on the basis of fewer than twelve pupils in 
average daily attendance, when in his judgment 
conditions justify such action; so that, when 
amended, said Section 10456 shall read as fol- 
lows: 


Section 10456. Teaching units shall be allotted 
to each and every district on the basis of the 
average daily attendance in such district during 
the preceding year. Elementary teaching units 
shall be determined on the basis of the average 
daily attendance of pupils below the ninth grade. 
High school teaching units shall be determined 
on the basis of the average daily attendance 
of pupils above the eighth grade and not above 
the twelfth grade. Except as hereinafter pro- 
vided, elementary teaching units shall be deter- 
mined for each and every district in accordance 
with the following schedule: Not more than 
thirty pupils in average daily attendance, one 
teaching unit; more than thirty but not more 
than sixty pupils in average daily attendance, 
two teaching units; more than sixty but not 
more than ninety pupils in average daily at- 
tendance, three teaching units; more than nine- 
ty but not more than one hundred and twenty 
pupils in average daily attendance, four teach- 
ing units; more than one hundred and twenty 
but not more than one hundred and fifty pupils 
in average daily attendance, five teaching units; 
more than one hundred and fifty but not more 
than one hundred and eighty pupils in average 
daily attendance, six teaching units; more than 
one hundred and eighty pupils but not more 
than two hundred and ten pupils in average 
daily attendance, seven teaching units; more 
than two hundred and ten but not more than two 
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hundred and forty pupils in average daily attend. 
ance, eight teaching units; more than two hun- 
dred and forty pupils in average daily attend- 
ance, one teaching unit for each thirty-two pu- 
pils or major fraction thereof. High school 
teaching units shall be determined for districts 
in accordance with the following schedule: Not 
less than twelve nor more than twenty-one 
pupils in average daily attendance, one teaching 
unit; more than twenty-one and not more than 
forty pupils in average daily attendance, two 
teaching units; more than forty and not more 
than sixty-five pupils in average daily attend- 
ance, three teaching units; more than sixty-five 
and not more than ninety pupils in average daily 
attendance, four teaching units; more than nine- 
ty and not more than one hundred and fifteen 
pupils in average daily attendance, five teach- 
ing units; more than one hundred and fifteen 
and not more than one hundred and forty pupils 
in average daily attendance, six teaching units; 
more than one hundred and forty and not more 
than one hundred and sixty-five pupils in aver- 
age daily attendance, seven teaching units; more 
than one hundred and sixty-five pupils in aver- 
age dailv attendance, one teaching unit for each 
24 pupils or major fraction thereof: Provided, 
that in no district shall the number of teaching 
units be considered as greater than the actual 
number of teachers employed in such district. 
In computing the teaching units for a given 
year, attendance data for the preceding school 
year shall be used: Provided, however, that in 
any common school district in this state in 
which there has been an increase of children 
of school age amounting to one hundred per 
cent or more in the enumeration over the en- 
umeration of the previous year, and such total 
enumeration, including such increase, amounts 
to a total of not less than 60 children of school 
age, the state superintendent, upon satisfactory 
proof of the existence of such conditions, is 
hereby empowered and it shall be his duty to 
count one additional elementary teaching unit 
for such district. In no case shall more than 
twenty-five per cent of the minimum guarantee 
on account of teaching units be used for in- 
cidental purposes. Any district maintaining 
schools for both white and colored children 
shall be entitled to receive aid for both white 
and colored as provided in this law, and white 
and colored schools shall be counted as sep- 
arate districts in allotting teaching units; and 
the state superintendent of schools may allot 
a high school teaching unit on the basis of 
fewer than twelve pupils in average daily at- 
tendance, when in his judgment conditions 
justify such action. 


(e) Abandonment aid for rural schools 


In order to strengthen our rural school 
program, it is proposed to grant $1,000 for 
each building abandoned when two or 
more rural schools unite. The proposal is 
as follows: 


Section 1. That section 10463, Revised Sta- 
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tutes of Missouri, 1939, relating to the aban- 
donment of rural school buildings by consoli- 
dated or enlarged school districts and the grant- 
ing of state aid therefor, be and the same is 
hereby amended by changing the period at the 
end of said section to a colon and adding there- 
after the following: “Provided also, that a com- 


mon school district formed in accordance with 


the provisions of section 10410, Revised Sta- 
tutes of Missouri, 1939, shall constitute an en- 
larged district and be eligible for building aid 
as provided in this section, if the formation of 
such district results in the abandonment of two 
or more school buildings, and if the plan for 
its formation had the written approval of the 
state superintendent of schools and the county 
superintendent or superintendents of the county 
or counties in which the territory of the new 
district is located”; so that, when amended, said 
section 10463 shall read as follows: 


Section 10463. There shall be paid to any con- 
solidated or enlarged school district in which 
a new central elementary building has been 
erected in accordance with plans approved for 
such aid by the state superintendent of schools, 
the sum of one thousand dollars ($1,000) for 
each rural school building abandoned on ac- 
count of such new building. This amount shall 
be paid in the same manner as other state ap- 
portionment aid and at the time of the next 
annual apportionment, following the opening 
of school in the new building and the abandon- 
ment of the school building or buildings: Pro- 
vided, however, that any consolidated district 
receiving building aid under the provisions of 
this section shall not at the same time or on 
the same building program receive building aid 
under the provisions of Section 10499: Provided 
also, that a common school district formed in 
accordance with the provisions of section 10410, 
Revised Statutes of Missouri, 1939, shall con- 
stitute an enlarged district and be eligible for 
building aid as provided in this section, if the 
formation of such district results in the aban- 
donment of two or more school buildings, and 
if the plan for its formation had the written 
approval of the state superintendent of schools 
and the county ‘superintendent or superintend- 
ents of the county or counties in which the ter- 
ritory of the new district is located. 


Respectfully submitted by your 
Legislative Committee, 


Tracy Dale, St. Joseph, Chairman 
Miss Marie Ernst, St. Louis 
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Roger V. Smith, Jefferson City 
J. S. Maxwell, Warrensburg 

R. E. Nichols, Malden 

Chas. Banks, University City 
C. H. Hibbard, Ava 

D. R. McDonald, Webb City 

E. T. Miller, Hannibal 

Claude Thompson, Mound City 
Amos Burks, Kansas City 

R. R. Brock, .Liberty 

Ralph Marcellus, Rolla 

Philip J. Hickey, St. Louis 
Herold C. Hunt, Kansas City 
M. B. Vaughn, Montgomery City 


Roy Scantlin, Jefferson City 








Ghat You Buy With 
WAR STAMPS 


The mess kit is one of the most 
important items in the Soldier’s 
equipment. It consists generally of 
a pan, a plastic canteen and cup, a 
fork, knife and spoon, all in a can- 
vas pack cover. The total cost runs 
up to about $2.00. 











Canteens and other items such as 
handles on knives and forks, for- 
merly made of aluminum, are now 
plastic. Alloy has replaced stainless 
steel. You can buy many of these 
mess kits for our boys with your 
purchases of War Stamps. Leara 
how you can further our war effort 
through the Schools at War Pro- 
gram. U. S. Treasury Department 








Victory Corps in Small Schools 


7 SAM has asked every high school 
student to enroll for the war effort. As a 
result of this request Victory Corps are 
being organized in almost every high 
school. Many schools do not have a large 
enough enrollment to allow them to par- 
ticipate in all of the divisions that are 
suggested in the Victory Corps but every 
school however small is able to qualify 
for the general division of the Corps. 

The Seneca High School, which may be 
classed as one of the smaller high schools, 
has organized and is carrying on a Victory 
Corps program which is being received 
with enthusiasm. The Student Council 
was given the task of organizing and sell- 
ing the idea of the Corps to the student 
body. The first thing they did was to put 
on an advertising campaign. Posters were 
made and displayed in conspicuous places 
about the building. Many clippings which 
told of the merits of the Victory Corps 
and of what schools in other communities 
were doing with the Victory Corps were 
placed on the bulletin board. Their next 
work was to confer with the teachers as 
to the war effort activities that might be 
carried on in their departments. Two 
members of the student council were to 
assist each teacher in whatever activity 
she chose to be responsible for. The activ- 
ities that were chosen to be carried on were 
First Aid classes, Red Cross Work, building 
of model airplanes, farm projects, selling 
ef stamps and bonds, military drill and 
collecting of scrap. A joint home room 
assembly was held and the complete pro- 
gram was outlined to the student body. 
Each faculty member presented the things 
that she planned to do in her work. The 
student members who were helpers in the 
various departments added their bit to the 
faculty talks and encouraged the students 
to become members of the Victory Corps. 
Application blanks were distributed and 
almost one hundred per cent of the stu- 
dent body enrolled. 

The first aid group plans to have a 
class which will take up the study of the 
fundamentals of first aid. They also have 
some very interesting projects in mind. 
One example is the making of sterilized 
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By SAIDEE SIMMONS 
Social Studies Instructor 
Seneca High School 





first aid kits. Coffee cans are to be ster- 
ilized and used for the kit. Bandages are 
to be torn from old sheets, rolled, sterilized 
and placed in the kits. Each home will 
receive one of these useful kits which will 
be of great value to them in case of emer- 
gency. 

The group which is participating in Red 
Cross work is planning to carry out some 
of the work which is being furnished by 
the Red Cross County Committee. They 
will knit afghans, make favors for special 
holidays at hospitals, dress dolls and help 
with any other work that they are asked to 
do. Many girls who will be unable to meet 
with the group in their meeting are mak- 
ing plans to do some of this work in their 
homes. 

The building of model airplanes and 
Red Cross projects are to be carried on 
in the shop. 

As the agriculture taught in the Seneca 
High School is only a general course there 
have been few individual projects carried 
on. With the organization of the Corps 
an interest has been created in individual 
projects and many students are making 
plans to carry on these projects with their 
farm work. If an emergency arises in the 
community in which help is needed for 
farm work, students will be dismissed from 
school to help in the work. 


Expand Activities for Sale of Stamps 
and Bonds 

The sale of stamps and bonds has been 
a very definite part of our school program 
thus far, but to render more adequate 
service this program needed to be ex 
panded and made more varied. This 
group has various projects they plan to 
work out. They plan to place booths in 
the various stores of the town in which 
bonds and stamps will be sold each Sat- 
urday. Then students will call upon vari- 
ous organized groups such as the Lions 
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Club, and the study club and encourage 
these groups to buy stamps and bonds 
through our committee in charge. The 
amount of stamps and bonds we sell is im- 
portant if we gain our outstanding ob- 
jective. The government is making it pos- 
sible for each high school to actually send 
a bomber over enemy territory. The 
bomber we hope to send into service will 
bear the name of our high school and we 
will receive a picture of the bomber as a 
compliment for our intensified effort. Fur- 
ther information regarding this project 
can be secured by writing to the state 
administration of the War Savings Staff in 
the state concerned. 


Military Drill 
Military drill appeals to all boys. Being 
close to Camp Crowder we are very for- 
tunate as we are able to secure an officer 
from the camp to conduct a class in mili- 


tary drill twice a week. Almost all high 
schools, even though they are not located 
close to an army camp, will be able to 
secure a legionnaire or some one with 
military experience who will be able and 
willing to assist in this work. 

Until the Victory Corps was organized 
our collection of scrap had been more of 
a grade project than a high school project. 
With the organization of the Corps the 
high school students were awakened to 
the fact that old engines and other heavy 
metals required their strength and in- 
genuity and therefore they are becoming 
very scrappy minded. 

With this program organized and en- 
thusiasm kept alive we feel that we will 
not only be doing our part in the war 
effort but we will develop among our stu- 
dents a spirit of cooperation which will 
do much to help them become more de- 
sirable and efficient citizens of the future. 


Responsibility for developing the Victory Corps Program in the Seneca High School 


was placed with the student council. 
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A Backward Boy and the Grade Standard 


a IS A SLOW LEARNER. Nature didn’t 
endow him with a high I.Q. He is already 
too old for the grade; his work is below 
par. His presence spoils the school records, 
at least on paper. The teacher wants to 
get rid of him. He is a backward boy. 
What shall be done with Billie? 

No other problem of school administra- 
tion is so completely unsolved. For twen- 
ty-five years or more we have experimented 
with plans for segregating Billie and his 
kind. We have tried him in ungraded 
classes, in opportunity schools, in “Z” 
groups; we have applied to him numerous 
other devices that pointed him out to the 
community as a dullard. By removing him 
from the regular class we have gained relief 
for the teacher, but we have yet to find 
positive proof that the segregation bene- 
fited Billie. The financial result has been 
to increase greatly the cost of education. 

Gradually a new theory has gained wide 
acceptance. The curriculum should be ad- 
justed to the individual capacity of each 
child, including Billie and those like him 
or unlike him; and this should be done 
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By G. R. JOHNSON 
Director of Elementary 
Education 
St. Louis 
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by varying the assignments, the methods 
of work, and the content of the curriculum 
for pupils within the same class. This 
theory implies a great deal of individual 
teaching. It implies promotions on vari- 
able standards. Its application has pro- 
duced a marked difference in the classifica- 
tion of elementary pupils during the past 
thirty years. The following chart, exhibit- 
ing the distribution of elementary pupils 
by grades in 1913 and 1941, shows gra- 
phically that many pupils comparable to 
Billie have been moved forward into the 
upper grades. 

I chose 1913 for comparison with 1941 
because that is the year I became principal 


of an eight-grade school in St. Louis. In’ 


those days one of my duties was to help 
boys and girls get work permits at the age 
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Year: ‘1341 13 ‘41 #'13'41L = '13'41 
Grade: I II III IV 
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CHART I. Enrollment by grades in St. Louis Public Schools in 1913 and 1941. 
Note: To facilitate visual comparison, the enrollment figures for 1913 and for 1941 have 
been charted on scales that result in making the First Grade columns identical in 


length. 
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of 14. The number getting work permits 
from the lower grades was larger than the 
number getting graduation certificates from 
the eighth grade. The accompanying chart 
serves to visualize that condition. Those 
who obtained work permits did not know 
as much arithmetic probably, and could 
not read as well undoubtedly, as the lower 
half of eighth grade graduates in 1942; but 
the school did not hold itself responsible 
for that condition. Educators merely said 
to the public “Of course they do not know 
arithmetic; they left school before they 
finished the fourth grade.” Now the con- 
servative type of educator says “Of course 
they do not know arithmetic; progressive 
education has lowered the standards; we 
must return to fundamentals.” But what 
standards have been lowered? Only the 
statistical grade norm has been lowered, or 
perhaps the imaginary and subjective stan- 
dard kept in mind by the school master. 
The standard of each individual has been 
raised; and the fundamentals are taught 
now, not to the select few who survive the 
primary grade norms, but to all. 

Those who criticize the performance of 
eighth grade graduates today as being on 
a lower level than it was some years ago 
should consider what the present median 
performance would be if most of the pupils 
in the lower half of the class had been kept 
in a lower grade or sent out of school with 
work permits. Medians derived from scores 
made by select pupils would excel the 
median performance of the entire eighth 
grade. Furthermore, primary grade med- 
ians in groups containing many children 
14 years of age would be high. But who 
would demand today that children be kept 
in the primary grades until they are 14 
years old instead of giving them a curri- 
culum more suitable to their needs? 


The real difficulty encountered today by 
teachers and principals in their effort to 
deal with Billie is the conflicting demands 
made upon them by school administration 
and the public. People want high test 
scores in all surveys. At the same time they 
want the curriculum adapted to individual 
needs. Ways have not been devised to ob- 
tain these two things at the same time. At- 
tempts to attain these two ends simultan- 
eously tend to wreck the nerves of both 
teacher and pupil. What the teacher needs 
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is a clear-cut declaration that the grade 
standard has no place in education admin- 
istration; that it is to be displaced by a 
better standard, one suitable to the in- 
dividual; that each child is expected to 
advance on his individual merit, not 
through competition with brighter chil- 
dren. Actually, schools have abandoned the 
grade standard anyhow, as the accompany- 
ing chart implies. Why not admit it? The 
acknowledgment would dispel a lot of fear. 
Discarding the grade standard would give 
the teacher freedom to solve Billie’s prob- 
lem in the light of his own educational 
welfare. 





COUNTIES HAVING 100% 
MEMBERSHIP IN M. &. T. A. 


Listed below are the names of the counties 
having 100% of their teachers enrolled in the 
M.S.T.A. on December 14, 1942. Many other 
counties need only one or two memberships to 
be included in the 100% group. 


County County Superintendent 
Ry: BINNEY i icnisnisciinssiatenabiidokacetiall Leonard Jones 
i a ee ee ISN Otto Aldrich 
Bi I acisc a sctcttncioncad Earle S. Teegarden 
| Se Oe oe W. H. Riley (Acting) 
By ME chic catenin Richard Mileham 
>. ee J. H. Brand 
Ba EIN «pc iceccccccitedecnccticalesnaalll Ernest McNitt 
BO aaa H. C. Holt 
Sa; Gouiie cs. iesuna Hugh K. Graham 
R See snake Miss Kathryn Spangler 
Di BO aki cacc code aaee G. Frank Smith 
Pe. SOW hci ene ek te ee Ed Berry 
GBs: FUER. .nccadisaienageteciis Mrs. Bertha H. Reed 
A of *  RSRaenwemner se Mrs. Merle T. Bradshaw 
OS Rs cae Mrs. Harry Sanders 
A: ° Eee <enibiitcanieenisaialeee J. E. Fuhrman 
RR a ene nee T. Alton Carnell 
al RRS C. D. Snodgrass 
17. Moniteau ..... eibitetin a lsintiganatiimieaiiie J. P. Kay 
| ae a ee eNe re William H. Burr 
RR emer Mrs. Ora Nelson Guth 
. i, Bene eee pee eet J. E. Herndon 
i Re SE ee Mrs. Marvin Hopkins 
22. Ste. Genevieve .................... Hilary J. Carron 
eee Mrs. Russell Scotten 
23. Scotland....Miss Lucile M. Walker (Acting) 
2, - TINE aoc deccccintseninthccoanaseel A. N. Bunch 
ek, NE psdincie ete R. Glen Simpson 
SE NR... cisssiuchliaiibiaddieenangaiiaea Ernest Redfern 
RR EE a ees Herbert B. Cooper 
B,D asin ceecneseree ens Fred L. Cole 
eS ea Cee Oscar Carter 
SR, WOE icsdemtunititdn Mrs. Essa Findley 
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; = HAVE AN HouR in the library or 
“study hall,” as some people persist in 
calling it, does not constitute a hardship 
on the student of the University High 
School. On the contrary, he likes that 
hour and plans his daily work around it. 
There are several reasons for his doing so. 

Firstly, the true democratic setting ap- 
peals to the student. Here is found, not a 
representative but a direct democracy, 
where one person is as important as 
another. ‘he pupil feels that it is his 
library and that he is free to use it as befits 
his own particular needs. ‘Thus, he is not 
hampered in his work by a rigid set of rules 
and regulations but is encouraged to use 
his own initiative in planning and execut- 
ing his work. He realizes that he cannot 
have the necessary freedom of movement 
unless he accords the same to every other 
student, and that his actions must be based 
on consideration of others as well as upon 
his own needs and desires. 

Secondly, the student likes the feeling 
of self-reliance, the on-his-own basis, that 
the library setting gives him. At home, 
quite frequently, his parents continue to 
direct his activities and in the classroom, 
the teacher is the guiding force, telling 
what is to be done and when. Only when 
he enters the library is he the supreme 
arbiter of his fate. True, he has certain 
definite things to do, but he can decide 
the order in which he will attempt them. 

This training is of inestimable value to 
the student. He is confronted with tasks 
that must be done, not one thing but two, 
three, or even more. He must weigh, value, 
and decide which should be done first. 
Perhaps at first, his judgment is not very 
sound and he suffers when he gets into 
the classroom. But this too is important, 
for he is learning, and soon will be able 
to distinguish between the more and the 
less important. The whole undertaking 
is started and completed by the student 
without any advice from the librarian 
unless her help is solicited. 


Thirdly, he likes the feeling that he is 
worthy of the consideration shown him in 
the library. He realizes that he is free to 
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work as he sees fit, and this makes him 
anxious to be as considerate of the others 
as they are of him. No high school stu- 
dent cares to be “different.” He wishes 
to conform in all particulars to the group 
and, if possible, be a little better than the 
average. Since the pattern of behavior in 
the library is courtesy and consideration 
for the individual, he will not willingly 
destroy that pattern and take a chance on 
making himself obnoxious. 

Fourthly, as a fertile seed-bed of habits, 
the library has no superior; A student is 
not aware of forming habits; he merely 
does things again and again, especially if 
a satisfactory response is forthcoming. But 
the librarian tries to see that desirable 
patterns of behavior, such as respect for 
the rights of others, kindness, thoughttful- 
ness, self-reliance, initiative, promptness, 
neatness, courtesy, politeness, care of work- 
ing materials, and many, many others are 
being built up and becoming a vital part 
of the student’s daily actions and beliefs. 

Fifthly, the library, the room itself, is 
conducive to study. It is a very beautiful 
place with its many windows, the libra- 
rian’s desk with the little gates going back 
into the stacks, the book shelves becom- 
ingly arranged with interesting books and 
little plants that surprise you by their 
frequency, and the gentle, cooling breezes 
which are always flitting in and out. The 
atmosphere is friendly, helpful, and home- 
like; it is restful and free from strain, giv- 
ing to the student the feeling of per- 
manence in a moving world. 

The student knows what to expect in 
the library. He is not subjected to one 
set of rules today, another tomorrow. He 
knows it is a place kept for his conveni- 
ence, his use, and that he is going to be 
able to utilize his time to his own ad- 
vantage. He has at his finger-tips the mate- 
rials and helps he needs in his study, and 
he knows where to look for them. Cer- 
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tain sections are devoted to certain sub- 
jects and reference materials so the stu- 
dent may get his information with the 
least possible loss of time. 

Sixthly, all the time spent in the library 
is not devoted to study and work. Quite 
frequently, no task is pressing and the stu- 
dent is free to browse around among the 
books. This is especially enjoyable, for 
whether he wants light fiction or more 
serious books, an ample selection is at 
hand. If a student is desirous of a tale of 
adventure, he may go from one end of the 
earth to the other, or if he prefers, even 
underneath the sea or in the skies above. 
If his taste runs to mystery, he may revel 
in any number of solutions to intricate 
problems. Whether it be light fiction or 


serious works of science, his own particular 
desire and need can be fulfilled, for the 
library abounds in choice books on every 








subject and treated in ways to please both 
the young and the older student. 


Because the student can move about at 
will, he becomes acquainted with so many 
more books than he otherwise would. An 
arresting cover, a catchy phrase, an inter- 
esting picture are often compelling invita- 
tions to investigate further. The only way 
in which a student can get a feel for books, 
a genuine liking and oneness with them, 
is to be around them constantly. And he 
must not only be around them but must 
handle them, read them, and use them, 
both for pleasure and work. He then soon 
comes to see that untold mysteries and 
wonders are open to him through the pages 
of books. 


Is it any wonder then, that the student 
likes his library hour and plans his daily 
work around it? 

































A pupil should feel free to use the library as a place to work on his particular 


problems. 
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The War and the Schools of Britain’ 


I AM GOING TO TELL you how the war 
has affected our schools and what 
to say pertains to all our schools. 


I have 


In the first place, perhaps I should say 
that in spite of bombing and _ blitz—and 
we have had bombing and much blitz— 
we have ninety-eight per cent of our boys 
and girls receiving full time instruction. 
Again, in Britain, we are in full support 
of the government's policy to give children 
every consideration because like you peo- 
ple we realize this, that it is no use for us 
to make every sacrifice, as we are prepared 
to make, if the generation following us does 
not appreciate our ambitions. You know 
exactly the importance of education. I 
think we have appreciated it at home. 
And in order to give our boys and girls 
the best education we can under the cir- 
cumstances, we have deferred all men 
teachers over thirty-five, and required all 
women teachers to remain within the pro- 
fession. 

Now, remember as women teachers we 
did cast an eye on the Forces—I myself am 
a geography teacher, I am not quite so sure 
I wouldn't have liked a year or two in the 
Women’s Auxiliary Air Force. Most 
women teachers appreciate the importance 
of teaching. It is not spectacular but it is 
of utmost national importance. We teach- 
ers in Britain have a status, a professional 
status, and I am not sure that we should 
really want to desert it for work in some 
other fields. I think we are right in keep- 
ing our professional dignity and not desert- 
ing, you see, for lesser work, even though 
for better pay. 

We must have our personnel because 
our schools have to a certain extent dis- 
appeared. Many of our schools have been 
razed to the ground. Many of the big 
town schools are still closed and of course 
we have somewhere like a million children 
still evacuated within our own country. 


We have had some school teachers and 
children killed during the day, but for- 
tunately for the most part the bombing 


*Digest of an address given before the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers at the annual meeting 
of the M. S. T. A. in Kansas City, December 4, 1942. 
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has been done at night. When a school 
has been razed to the ground, the children 
of course, are the first consideration, but 
the next day there is always some church 
room, some accommodation, somewhere 
the children can gather with the teacher 
so that their school work is not too much 
interrupted. 

If you were to go into an English school 
I am sure the thing that would strike you 
would be this: how normal everything 
seems. In fact you might wonder if the 
school knew there was a war. ‘That has 
been, I think, our policy to keep the 
schools as normal as possible. Boys and 
girls can help, of course, in the war eflort, 
but their job is the school work. We are 
keeping very much to the ordinary time 
table and getting on with the work. Inc: 
dentally, we have doubled the time de. | 
voted to drill and games. You know, we 
had gym or drill as part of our normal 
timetable. Children used to have one 
period of forty to forty-five minutes a week 
for drill. This has been doubled because 
we do feel that we need in our games to 
emphasize what we want to emphasize. 
We realize we have got to toughen out 
boys and girls to fight the Germans who 
have, as you know, put all their emphasis 
on physical fitness. 

We are encouraging all our boys to stay 
in school, in secondary schools, until 
eighteen. The army claims our boys at 
eighteen. What can a boy do for a year or 
two if he leaves before eighteen but get 
into some blind alley occupation? We 
are encouraging our best boys to stay in 
school, to take university scholarships and 
to be prepared for their future when they 
leave the army. 

With our girls in secondary schools we 
are doing the same thing and encouraging 
them to take up a professional career. If 
this war goes on for any length of time 
the professional services, medicine, den- 
tistry, teaching and so on, will have to fall 
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more and more into the hands of women. 


Universities are still operating but only 
for science students where men are con- 
cerned. The rest of the students of course 
are women. 


In an English school we have morning 
assembly, which always reminds me of 
course that our schools are very small. We 
have a school hall that will accommodate 
all the 300 or 400 boys or girls. We have 
our morning assembly and we go to the 
various classrooms, or home rooms. The 
first thing you have to do of course is to 
check off that each one has a gas mask 
with him. Boys and girls must go to 
school with a gas mask. Therefore, what 
| used to do was to scan the edges of the 
desks and look for the familiar brown. card- 
board box or gas mask container. If it 
isn’t there, well, you point out to them, 
“You know what is missing?” They do. 
“Then you know what you have got to do. 
You have got to go back home and get it.” 
We have very frequent gas mask practices. 
The enemy may still bring gas. Therefore, 
we have to have these practices from time 
to time, wear them for ten minutes, but 
oh dear how the little ones dislike it be- 
cause after all they are most repulsive 
things. People do look revolting with 
those black rubber masks around their 
faces. There are two little bits of cello- 
phane for your eyes and of course a disc 
over your mouth packed with charcoal 
and chemical. When you put one on at 
frst you think you can’t breathe. You 
think you will simply burst. Of course the 
little ones think they will surely burst. 


I had been teaching in a school where 
summer before last we did get quite a lot 
of attention from enemy planes. The siren 
used to sound nearly every afternoon. 
Therefore, our air practice was put into 
operation. Every school has an air shelter 
and every school has practice so that it 
can evacuate school in a minute or two. 
The children leave by every exit and go 
into that particular shelter. I was teaching 
senior boys and girls, somewhere between 
the ages of sixteen and eighteen, and every 
afternoon Mona obliged. You know what 
Mona is? Mona is the siren. We would 
say, ‘““There is Mona!” So with the rest 
of the school we would have to step to it 
and get in the shelter. The students get 
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awlully tired sitting on these cold damp 
seats in the shelter cooling their heels in- 
stead of getting on with their work. They 
would say, “Why can’t we stay in the 
building?” Because as a rule there were 
just those lone reconnaissance planes. So 
we approached the principal who circular- 
ized all the parents, ‘““Were they willing for 
their boys and girls to remain in the build- 
ing even though the siren has blown?” 
Most of them said “Yes,” so we just stay 
there. Fortunately, nothing has happened. 
You calculate always that the odds are 
very small. 

Operative equipment is getting scarce. 
Even rulers and pens are worth their 
weight in gold. You know Britain is-a 
country that has to import all its raw 
materials so that we shall be going on 
teaching now with a blackboard and a 
piece of chalk. Ours are old schools and 
bad equipment. We have had to rely very 
much upon our personnel, and when I say 
to you people, “Which is the more im- 
portant, a wonderful school or a wonder- 
ful staff?’—Well, you know what makes the 
school! 


I wish you people could realize how 
scarce the paper is in Britain. We haven't 
been able to get wrapping-up paper for 
over a year. If you go to a store you have 
to take things as they are. For two or three 
years we have made no paper napkins, no 
kleenexes. We cut everything up we can 
in order to save the import of pulp. So 
that when it comes to schools we are now 
reduced to very, very inferior paper, the 
sort of paper that your pen goes right 
through, and of course that does mean a 
good deal with us because we always do 
our work in ink. 


In our schools we have the problem of 
food. In Britain we are severely rationed 
in food. We knew at the outbreak of the 
war that we had always imported sixty 
per cent of our food and we said to one 
another immediately war broke out again, 
“Of course we are going to have food 
rationing.” Each person receives per week 
two ounces of tea, half a pound of sugar, 
two ounces of butter, four ounces of mar- 
garine, two ounces of lard, three ounces 
of cheese, four ounces of bacon, one egg, 
two pints of milk per week per adult, half 
a pound of meat, four ounces of jam, and 
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then all the canned stuff and dried stuffs 
are again evenly allocated among British 
customers. In Britain we are now reduced 
to eating what we can, and not what we 
like. We can get plenty of whole meal 
bread, standard bread—no white bread— 
plenty of vegetables, but no fruit. 

In Britain we have killed off our live- 
stock so that we could plow the land. 
Hence you see we have the half pound of 
meat and the little dairy produce. 

The children get a pint of milk a day. 
In schools we require all the boys and 
girls to drink a half pint of milk every 
morning. The Ministry of Food and Min- 
istry of Health and Education together 
have required every school to feed the boys 
and girls at midday. That has been a little 
bit of a task. 

I am teaching in a school that was 
founded in 1557. We are not in the orig- 
inal building but it is one worthy of 1557, 
which means, you see, that our accom- 
modation is very limited, and when it 
comes to feeding 300 people in an hour, 
well, it means we have to have them in 
three relays. We had to have special ovens 
put in and people hired to cook the meals. 
Teaching is getting to be a problem with 
us doing all sorts of odds and ends. Then 
this question next of weighing and measur- 
ing all people over thirteen. If boys or 
girls are over a certain height and a cer- 
tain weight they can get extra clothing 
coupons. You know that in England we 
are severely rationed in clothes. When 
I go back I know I shall find my coupons 
gone. Some time ago the people in England 
got their second issue of clothes coupons, 
sixty coupons. The government is now 
telling the people it doesn’t know when 
the next issue will be. 

The children in Great Britain are dig- 
ging for Victory. You can even see window 
boxes producing spring onions or radishes. 
The schools are, for the most part, grow- 
ing their own vegetables that they eat at 
midday. Gardening takes time, which 
means time outside of school hours. 

The government has quite wisely closed 
certain schools during harvest time. A 
school may be closed for a week or two 
weeks and the boys are taken on the land. 
We mustn’t waste a plum or a potato. 
Therefore the Ministry of Agriculture has 
had the cooperation of the Ministry of 
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Schools in putting the boys on the land, 
in organizing them so that they collect. 
Now, the salvage. At the beginning of 
the war we did have, you know, the small 
boys knocking on our doors, one wanting 
a little sliver of paper. And when you 
would get settled down another would 
knock and somebody wanted a few more 
newspapers. Salvage is so important that 
it is now a matter of government concern. 
Every householder is given brown paper 
sacks by the local authorities. In one you 
put your little bits of paper, in the other 
you put the little bits of bone. You don't 
get much bone in a half pound of meat. 
And glass—I wish I could tell you how 
precious glass was in a country where miles 
of windows have been blown out. And of 
course any other little scraps you put in 
because when the garbage cart goes around, 
the garbage can is empty. The housewives 
of Britain are saying to one another, 
“What on earth did we used to put in the 
garbage can? It used to overflow.” Well, 
now, there is nothing in the garbage can, 
save the little ash from the fire and the 
cellophane, which is of no use, and greasy 


paper. 


One thing that I had the boys and girls | 


do last December when I was at home was 
to collect all the old toys of the district. 
Last Christmas there were hardly any toys 
for the children. I doubt if there will be 
any toys for children this year at all. We 
can’t afford material and labor for toys. 
It must all go into the war effort. The old 
toys which the boys and girls collect are 
repaired and made usable again. 

The children of Britain are going to 
profit by having fewer toys. We _ had 
reached a stage that probably you know 
in this country. When mother went into 
Woolworth’s the children always had to 
have a toy, and when Christmas came 
around the children just counted their 
toys and vied with one another as to who 
got the most. No appreciation, no sense 
of value. A child in Britain today will get 
one toy and it will appreciate it, and that 
is the real thing. 

We know the boys and girls want to 
share in war-time Britain, and, therefore, 
what do we do? We have the Air Train- 
ing Corps for boys, and the Girls Training 
Corps, for girls. I have been teaching in 
a school where we have the District Air 
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Training Corps for all boys of sixteen to 
eighteen. The boys who go to our school, 
the district boys as well, two nights of the 
week are dressed in uniform. It is a Junior 
Branch of the Forces, the Junior Branch 
of the R. A. F. During weekends they 
visit bomber stations and air stations, they 
get air minded. By the time they reach 
eighteen they are air minded and prac- 
tically trained for the R. A. F. We can 
never have a big army in Britain. We 
haven’t enough men. But we can have 
an R. A. F. that can slap good and hard. 
The Victory Corps here in the United 
States corresponds with our Air Training 
Corps in Britain. The boys are in uniform. 
The officers are usually the masters in sec- 
ondary schools who have been deferred, 
over thirty-five years of age. 








The Girl’s Training Corps for the dis- 
trict meet at the headquarters in my school 
two nights a week. They wear a navy blue 
skirt, white blouse, one of the little college 
caps, and they are divided into groups. 
They can take aeronautics, map reading, 
courses calculated to help them when they 
join the forces. 

When girls reach the age of seventeen 
they are registered. At seventeen we want 
to know what girls are going to do and 
of course I have taught girls long enough 
to know when you ask certain girls what 
they are hoping to do, they don’t know. 
Women from twenty to twenty-four, if 
single, are drafted like the men in this 
country. They can choose, however, be- 
tween going into defense work or into the 
armed forces. 


Community Teachers Association 
Formulates Comprehensive Program 


—_- THAT THE TEACHING of chil- 
dren and youth is essential to adequately 
preparing the young people for war and 
post-war service and that the teaching pro- 
fession has lost many of its valuable mem- 
bers because of the drain of the armed 
forces and war industries, the Community 
Teachers Association of Northwest Mis- 
souri State Teachers College recently ap- 
pointed a committee to study these and 
related problems with the idea of setting 
up a program of action for the local Asso- 
ciation. ‘The committee which formulated 
the program which was presented and 
adopted by the Community Association on 
November go, consisted of Chloe Millikan, 
Chairman; Julian C. Aldrich; Olive De- 
luce; J. W. Hake and Eugene E. Seubert. 


The committee recommendations urged 
that a campaign be inaugurated to pro- 
tect teacher training programs against a 
drain in personnel, students, and finances 
resulting from current war conditions. The 
program also included items pertaining to 
the recruiting of able persons to enter the 
teaching profession and recommendations 
for research as to the effect of the war upon 
the school program. The recommenda- 
tion was made that panels drawn from 
various faculties, guidance specialists, and 
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social service workers be made available 
to schools. 

During the meeting a discussion of the 
merits of the movement known as “Future 
Teachers of America” was held. After 
much discussion and study the executive 
committee of the Northwest Missouri 
Community Association recommended that 
the Community Association encourage the 
formation of F. T. A. Chapters and Clubs 
in the colleges and high schools of North- 
west Missouri and that full support be 
given to any association so formed. 

In recognition of the rural teacher sit- 
uation the officers of the N. W. S. T. C. 
Community Association are planning a 
survey and study of the rural teacher from 
the standpoint of: preparation, certifica- 
tion, living conditions, school attendance, 
and community activities. 

The activities of this Community Asso- 
ciation promise to bring forth significant 
results. Other Community Associations 
can readily profit by patterning similar 
programs for their Association. 

For more complete and detailed informa- 
tion it is suggested that other Community 
Teacher Association officers write directly 
to Leslie G. Summerville, President, Com- 
munity Teachers Association, State Teach- 
ers College, Maryville, Missouri. 


Our Teacher Poets 


OUR BOYS 


F IRST IT WAS THE DRAFT that took our 
boys, 
Whom we love so dear; 
But we didn’t mind so very much, 
For we expected them back in a year. 
But all of a sudden, the Japs and Germans 
Made a big attack; 
And I’m afraid, (But Heaven forbid) 
That some of them won’t come back. 
Our hopes were high, our plans were made, 
And we were oh, so glad; 
But that’s all changed, and instead 
Of being happy, we're rather sad. 
But even though we, who are left behind, 
Love each one of them so. 
Within our hearts we're fighting too. 
We want them all to know. 
—NINA DAVIDSON 
Trenton, Mo. 





COLLEGE PROFESSORS 


How a teacher attending summer school 
feels about it: 


Tr ie TELL us how to do it; 
They know just how it’s done— 
“Now keep the children happy; 
Make all their lessons fun.” 
But when we go to summer school, 
Do they obey that little rule? 
They do not! 


They tell us how to do it— 
“Each lesson that you give 
Should help Bob get ‘along with folks’, 
Teach Betty ‘how to live’.” 
But do they let us pick and choose 
The things we feel that we can use? 
They do not! 


They tell us how to do it— 
“No child should ever fail. 
Frustration he should never feel; 
"Twill warp his nature frail.” 
But when we go to summer classes, 
Do they have mercy and just pass us? 
They do not! 
—SARA WOLFF 
Kansas City, Mo. 


LINES FOR A YOUNG HERO 
By his former English teacher 


P AUSE TO REMEMBER how he came 
Laughing, to take the farthest chair; 
He held no reverence for Keats 

Nor for Shakespearian despair. 


And think how often his light words 
Flashed like the sun across the room; 
To him all that I held sublime 

In poetry was “Ancient gloom.” 


Alas, for the too wise of us 

Who termed him “failure” yesterday; 
What fool among us now would quote 
From some immortal roundelay! 


For here he lies, and penned in blood 
Are words too great for poet’s hand; 
Here sleeps a lad whose last brave jest 
Blooms as an ode from out the sand. 


—LEA ABERNATHY 
Mehlville High School 





THE FLAG IS RAISED 


Rae UNDER their slender arms, 
Silent and taut they stand 

As the flag is raised to the flagpole’s top 
At the bugle’s stern command. 


What is the reason the heart beats fast 
And the throat grows strangely tight? 
Why do they stand like statues there 
In the morning’s early light? 


Their eyes see more than a piece of cloth 
Rise in the morning air, 

For justice, liberty, and hope 
Floats high and triumphant there. 


And that is the moment every heart 
Pledges its faith anew 

To honor this country and love its flag— 
And to serve it a lifetime through! 


—VIRGINIA Scotr MINER 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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HOW DO YOU DRAW A LEAF? “But whether it is or no 

Matters not a whit 
Fl ow pO YOU DRAW a leaf?” Your own crested leaves do well 
The puzzled pupil cried. If within the space they fit. 
“What kind of leaf?” 


His teacher then replied. “For remember this and mark it well 


Your leaf must fit the space. 
It has a place to fill, 


“Any kind,” the pupil promptly said, : 
nny See get ia. It must snugly keep its place. 


“Just any kind will do.” 
“Draw it any way,” the teacher smiled 


“Any way that comes to you.” If the space is like a circle 


The leaf must fit within the curve 
If the space is bound by angles 


|g neti ged Sd From a straight line it must swerve. 
The pupil then inquired, 
“It makes no difference how we draw “Your leaf is just a little part 
The thing that is required?” Of your own entire design. 
Keep it true to other parts 
“Listen, child,” the teacher said, In color and form and line. 


“A million plants are in this world 
And a million shapes of leaves 
Are daily new unfurled. 


“You can’t make a leaf that’s real 
You can only hold the belief 


scheme. 


“You could shut your eyes > : 
; : Now how do you draw a leaf?’ 


And make a shape by guess 
And it might be like a leaf —ANNA DUNSER 
On some faraway pine or cress— Maplewood, Mo. 





That you can make it anyway that fits your 
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Sun Memoriam 








Che following teachers habe died 
During the year 1941-42 


Adams, Hays 

Altmansberger, Irene S. ............ Kansas City 
See, TOOMON Th. occ ccecsssccscsue St. Louis 
Poplar Bluff 
Kansas City 


Barnes, Oma 
Barnett, Edith E. 
Barry, Rose Chicago, Illinois 
Sickel, Flora May Poplar Bluff 
Boucher, Mabel St. Louis 
Brady, Lilly 
Brandhorst, August 
Brick, Theresa 
Carroll, Katherine L. 
Carroll, Matthew E. Kansas City 
GROEE, Eee Mc cviccsccccsscecccses Kansas City 
Cleland, D. H. St. Louis 
Coburn, Andrew R. Chillicothe 
Cornelius, Irene Pannell Nevada 


Hermann 
. Joseph 


Dannaker, Mary G. Kansas City 
Davis, Georgianna Springfield 
PE, SE Gy. ceaetbeseeecesoase University City 
Devlin, J. A. Kansas City 
Dodd, Gertrude Golden City 
Kansas City 

Columbia 

Carrollton 


Elledge, Florence 
Emberson, Richard 
Evans, J. Earle 
PO NORE Fe. vc ccisccsscesecccvccsses St. Louis 
Fewsmith, Joy Columbia 
Flynn, Margaret C. St. Louis 
LTE Be dd oss cdbeodedcbesseenena St. Louis 
Gatewood, Alice Kansas City 
Geair, Harriet St. Louis 
Gekeler, Carrie St. Joseph 
Germane, C. E. Columbia 
SE, Uy Ss S6cCedcreneweenees Willow Springs 


Hall, C. M. 

Hall, Louise 
Hanna, Irvin 
Hargrove, Wilma 
Hayes, Vera 

Hess, James 
Hinsch, Van Buren 
Hollmann, Elizabeth Washington 
Holsworth, Stella Independence 
Dn 1. Gia seeceeeuduneedh ewes anes Fairview 
SORE, FEO: Wa. ccccewtsccccsccicceses St. Louis 
Ph CM. teens tacadeeeenene Cape Girardeau 
Kanaga, Elizabeth Kansas City 
SE, MU Bs. ec nccesepsrceesesccessevesesces Rolla 
Ladd, Mabelle Kansas City 
BE: SEE Mh, cv bvcecspaceddeece Kansas City 
McCarty, Margaret Hannibal 
McClure, C. H. Kirksville 
McGee, Chas. Poplar Bluff 
McGrath, Patrice . Louis 


Dexter 
Lancaster 
Hopkins 
California 
Union Star 


Martin, Maud 
Mason, Harry E 
Mathie, E. J. 
Miller, Paul 
Miner, Laura E, 
Montgomery, Augusta 
Moorman, Attie 
Morrow, Clare 
Mueller, Elizabeth B. 
Munsil, Amelia 


Newton, Bessie Grace 
Ortin, M. D. 


Palmer, Ralph Day 
Perry, Hattie E 
Peterman, John B. 
Peters, P. B. S. 
Pierce, Ida Nanney 


Rayle, Clara Belle 
Rice, D. C. 

Riehl, Eloise Bond 
Roan, Mrs. Pansey 
Robinson, Mary L. 
Russell, Charles 
Russell, Hattie R. 


Saltzman, Archlieus 
Scarborough, J. H. 
Schlueter, Mrs. Emily 
Schroeder, Adeline M. 
Schulte, Helen 
Seotten, Russell 
Selvidge, R. W. 
Severance, H. O. 
Sheridan, Virginia 
Shryack, Edna 
Sievers, Bernice 
Simmons, Mary 
Sleeper, James T. 
Snowden, Reba 
Spencer, Katherine 
Sskwor, Joseph A. 
GEE To ves ccocdesscs 
Stean, Saidee M. 


kd) ee 
Stephenson, Elsie E. ............ 
CEM waccwsgansedécseneaus 


Ward, G. W. 
Watts, Wilma 
Welker, W. M. 


Ds EE, EL 6N64 sk cencceses 


White, J. R. 
White, Jesse W. 


po ee 
SOS NT “nbdenneecdscwnscevs 


Amoret 
Lexington 
St. Louis 
St. Louis 
Franklin 

Hornersville 
Kansas City 


North Kansas City 


St. Louis 
st. Louis 


st. Louis 


Centralia 
Kansas City 
Independence 
Kansas City 
Clarkton 


Springfield 
Joplin 
Chaffee 
Reed’s Spring 
Kansas City 
Bolivar 
Sedalia 


Warrensburg 
St. Louis 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 
Lancaster 
Columbia 
Columbia 
st. Joseph 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 
Stockton 
Columbia 
Hayti 

st. Joseph 
St. Louis 


.... Kansas City 


Columbia 


ieee St. Louis 
iene St. Louis 


ninaeeas Jenkins 


Portageville 
Poplar Bluff 
Portageville 

-.. Kansas City 
Higdon 
Fredericktown 


shames St. Louis 
coees Armstrong 
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SECRETARYS 


MissouRI LUNCHEON 

The Missouri Luncheon, sponsored each 
year by the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation in connection with the meeting of 
the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, has been scheduled for 12:30 P. 
M., Sunday, February 28, Ball Room, Stat- 
ler Hotel, St. Louis. 

It is always an enjoyable occasion with 
Missourians and former Missourians meet- 
ing and greeting each other. 


g 


ANNUAL REPORT 

Every County Superintendent should 
have a copy of the Superintendent’s Annual 
Report of the Platte County Public Schools 
for the year ending June 30, 1942. It is 
the most unusual one that has been di- 
rected to our attention. 


g 


Tax LIMITATION 

Information continues to reach us that 
certain groups are planning to sponsor a 
bill for overall property tax limitation dur- 
ing the coming session of the General As- 
sembly. 

Despite the many objectionable effects, 
such a law has been passed in several states. 
This is just another reason why the mem- 
bers of the profession must be constantly 
alert during these difficult times. 


g 


SALARY INCREASES 

Schools facing the problem of adjusting 
salaries under federal stabilization should 
secure from us or the National Education 
Association a copy of the bulletin entitled, 
“Schools and Current Economic Trends,” 
Release Number 10, November 18, 1942. 


g 


CoMMUNITY ASSOCIATION REFUNDS 

The refunds to community associations 
will be made within the next few weeks. 
It is necessary to wait until all checks have 
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been cleared. The community association 
refund is 20 cents for each member of the 
Association; the district association refund 
is 50 cents per member. 


g 


SELECTIVE SERVICE DIRECTIVE 

Write us if a copy of Occupational Bul- 
letin No. 23 on Educational Services would 
be helpful to you. It specifically states that 
educational services are essential and that 
administrative positions and certain teach- 
ing fields should be considered essential 
occupations. 


g 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 

As citizens working to make democracy 
function effectively, we must play our part 
in seeing that the membership of the Con- 
vention is composed of capable individuals. 

The selection of delegates from sena- 
torial districts will be under the direction 
of the senatorial committees of the two 
political parties. All of us working in our 
own way should see at once that persons 
of the highest type are directed to their 
attention. 


g 


FUTURE TEACHERS OF AMERICA 

The Executive Committee at its last 
meeting approved the plan of working co- 
operatively with the National Education 
Association in the sponsoring of FTA 


Chapters. 
Increased emphasis on service to teach- 
ers in training should be the result. 


g 


SUMMER MEETING 
The National Education Association 
meets in Indianapolis June 25 to 29, 1943. 
Application for hotel reservation should 
be sent immediately to N. E. A. Housing 
Committee, 1201 Roosevelt Building, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 
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Report of the Committee on Resolutions 


Adopted, Kansas City, December 2, 1942 


I. The World Conflict 

The successful termination of the present 
war is now the paramount issue before our 
Nation and its allies and the only hope of the 
establishment of a world order based on the 
four freedoms of the Atlantic Charter—Free- 
dom of Expression, Freedom of Religion, Free- 
dom from Fear and Freedom from Want. We 
the 25,000 teachers of the State of Missouri 
represented in the House of Delegates, hereby 
pledge our full cooperation to any measures 
which will contribute to the winning of the 
war. 


II. “The Unfinished Task” 

In keeping with the theme of this Conven- 
tion, we recommend educational planning now 
to meet the problems of reconstruction during 
the post-war period, and to secure a just and 
lasting peace for the peoples of the world. 





III. Inter-American Relations 

The Missouri State Teachers Association 
continues to recommend that the schools join 
with other agencies and institutions in de- 
veloping understanding and friendliness be- 
tween the United States and the countries of 
the Western Hemisphere. 


IV. Administration of Education 

This Association again endorses the posi- 
tion of the Policy and Plans Committee that 
all programs of public education be admin- 
istered by regularly constituted educational 
agencies. 


V. Constitutional Convention 

The Missouri State Teachers Association 
recommends that all teachers be alert to the 
significance to public education in Missouri of 
the Constitutional Convention convening in 


1943. 


VI. Legislative Program 

The Missouri State Teachers Association 
commends the work of the Legislative Com- 
mittee and pledges its support to the legisla- 
tive program to be presented to the Sixty- 
second General Assembly: 

1. To insure adequate financial support to 
public education 
To secure retirement legislation 
To secure tenure legislation 
To accelerate the development of a sat- 
isfactory program of education. 
To improve the educational program for 
rural boys and girls. 


VII. Federal Aid to Education 

The Missouri State Teachers Association 
strongly endorses Senate Bill 1313, sponsored 
by the National Education Association and now 
before Congress. The Association suggests that 


@ fp 
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community associations aggressively work for 
its passage. 


VIII. Committee for Defense of Democracy 
Through Education 
The Missouri State Teachers Association 
recognizes and approves the work of the Com- 
mittee for the Defense of Democracy Through 
Education. 


IX. Professional Organizations 


In view of the pressing problems facing 
public education, we urge all teachers to en- 
thusiastically support national, state and local 
professional organizations. 


X. State Department of Education 


The Missouri State Teachers Association 
pledges its cooperation and support to the State 
Superintendent of Schools-elect, Roy Scantlin, 
in the administration of public education in 
this State. 


XI. Appreciation 

The Missouri State Teachers Association 
expresses its appreciation to Kansas City for 
all the courtesies extended for the comfort and 
convenience of the membership attending the 
Convention. Special thanks are given to the 
administration, faculty, and pupils of the Kan- 
sas City Public Schools, to the Kansas City 
District Teachers Association, to the Kan- 
sas City Board of Education, and to the 
local committees in Kansas City for their care- 
ful attention to details looking to the smooth 
running of the Convention, to the press and to 
the radio, and to all persons who in any way 
contributed to the success of this Convention. 


The Missouri State Teachers Association 
expresses appreciation to officers and com- 
mittees and to the Secretary and his staff for 
leadership throughout the year on behalf of 
public education in Missouri, 

L. A. Eubank, Chairman 
George R. Loughead 
Homer T. Phillips 
Hoyt Shumate 

Mrs. Fanny Lee Knight 
M. M. McMahon 
Charity Grace 

Florise Peirson 

Fern Reavis 


Resolution Offered From the Floor of the 
Assembly and Adopted By That Body 


XII. Competent Teachers 

The Executive Committee is authorized to 
formulate and promote the adoption of a pro- 
gram designed to make it possible for every 
child in Missouri to be taught by a qualified 
and competent teacher, even during the dura- 
tion of the war. 
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War Stamp the Axis 


This play was part of a patriotic assem- 
bly held on December 7, 1942. It was writ- 
ten and produced by members of the Ninth 
Grade Speech Class under the direction 
of Miss Eloise Suenkel of the Jennings 
Junior High School. 

Hitler, Mussolini, and Tojo goose step 
on the stage, followed by Itchy-Itchy. Itchy- 
Itchy carries a pillow (labelled For Hari- 
Kari Only) on which rests a knife. Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Tojo sit at a conference 
table; Itchy stands by Tojo; Honorabie 
Spy enters. 

Spy: Heil Hitler! 

HITLER AND Tojo: Heil Hitler! 

MussOLINI: (meekly and softly) Heil 
Hitler! 

Spy: Honorable Spy repord dot Amer- 
ican munition factories disguised as church- 
es. Everybody sing “Praise de Lord and 
pass de Ammunition.” 

HiTLer: Dot makes no differunces. Ve 
always bomb churches aldso. (spy exits) 
I have done much to help the German peo- 
ples und to furder the Nazi cause. Ven I 
was in school I led der class; from dere I 
rose to a brilliant (stands up) young pa- 
perhanger; from dere to a talented promis- 
ing artist; from dere to a gallant soldier of 
the first Vorld Var. Who founded der 
National Socialist German Labor Party? I 
did. Who was sentenced to a five year 
term because of his principles? I was. 
I (Tojo sneezes) Gesundheit! I—(Tojo 
sneezes) Gesundheit! I—(Tojo sneezes) 
Sveinhunt! Du dume Esel! (Tojo glares 
back) I den rose to a great political 
leader (stands on chair) und from dere 
to der office of Chancellor, und from 
dere to (stands on table) Der Fueher! 
As Der Fueher I now control all of Eu- 
rope except Moscow, Stalingrad and a few 
other cities. Bah, ve vill beat der rest of der 
British and Russian Sveinhunts in a few 
days. I am der greatest man in all history. 
If anyone says or does anything against me 
I have them beaten with rubber hoses or 
chains, or stretched until their insides are 
torn to shreds; branded or blinded mitt 
hot irons, made to labor in the mines, or 
made to carry heavy packs fastened to their 
backs mitt wires dat cut into their flesh. 
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Oh, but it iss so much more fun to line 
them up and shoot them down ten at a 
time mitt machine guns, it iss so much like 
bowling und I alvays get a strike. I am 
a great man, but greatness runs in my 
family. My grandfather was Napoleon 
Adolph Hitler, a pure aryan, he was com- 
monly known as Napoleon Bonaparte. He 
vould haff been a greater man had not 
Britain und Russia broken some treaties, 
I am not going to take that chance—I vill 
break der treaties myself. As another step 
toward my greater greatness I haff allied 
my aryans with Horrible Tojo and his 
Slap Happy Jappies, I mean his Horrible 
Japrats, I mean Honorable Tojo and his 
Honorable Japanese—und poor old Musso, 
MUSSOLINI: (rising and __blustering) 
When I was a boy, I was a very bad boy, 
When I was a man (timidly and weakly) | 
was a mouse. (In a loud voice) I have 
conquered Greece (Looks at Hitler who 
shakes his head NO; Mussolini continues 
timidly) I have fought in Greece— 
Hitter: Und slipped und fell! 
MUSSOLINI: (in a soft voice) My vic 
torious armies also marched into Libya— 
Hitter: Und marched right back oudt! 
MUSSOLINI: (smiling ingratiatingly) | 
pulled a good trick when I stabbed Francé 
in the back—and haven’t my armies been 
behind yours in Russia? 
(Hitler nods yes and Mussolini sits down 
proudly) . 
Tojo: 


(Standing) Aryans, Members of 
third wreck: After writing book, HOW TO 
STAB FRIENDS AND ANNIHILATE 
PEOPLE, am convinced of Victory by 


someone. Do not want much of world 
when is conquered. Want Asia, North and 
South America, east coast of Africa, and 
east end of Mediterranean. Am sure that is 
not too much to ask. If is too much you 
may have territory where average tempera 
ture is below 33 degrees. Sons of Heaven 
are fighting very well. Have already con- 
quered fish in San Francisco Bay and will 
send submarines to that area. My fiends— 
I mean my friends—our armies will always 
be behind you. Except when in retreat. 
Admire Rommel, is great track star. Will 
loan him personal Hari-Kari knife. Nip 
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nese forces are effective in shooting un- and commits a burlesque Hari-Kari, elab- 
armed civilians. Have proved same in_ orately bows, hands to Hitler who in turn 
Manila, Hong Kong, Singapore, and other _ stabs himself, falls on his face, who then 





to line cities. Thank you. (sits down) hands it to Mussolini who weakly kills 

n at a GERMAN Spy: (enter goosestepping) himself. They are carried out by guards, 

ch like Heil Hitler! and then return to sing “Der Fuehrer’s 

Tam Hitter: (strongly) Heil Hitler! Face.”’) 

n | Mussotini: (weakly) Heil Hitler! ANNouncER: This little play is not silly. 

poleon GeRMAN Spy: Der “American” Bond This can happen to the three foreign 

= Sales haf gone up 6 billion dollars. stooges. It must happen to them. 

te. He Hitter: Dat is gut. Dey are anudder But it can happen only if every American 

id not form of taxation. does his part in the war against the Axis. 

ca Mussouini: What will they do with all We might be too young to work in the 

—I vill § that money? factories, but we aren’t too young to buy 

+ Tojo: Will probably bury in Fort Knox. war bonds and stamps. , 

allied GERMAN Spy: You're wrong! They use Every 25c stamp we buy will buy 5 bul- 

id his § bonds to kill our poor soldiers on the bot- lets for a machine gun. — a 

orrible B ile front of the New Order. 25c buys 5 Every $25 bond we buy, will buy one 

nd his § shells for Garand rifle to kill 5 Italian sol- portable machine gun. These bonds and 

Musso, diers (Mussolini groans) 50c buys a hand stamps help to keep our fighting fronts 

ering) grenade to wipe out a Japanese Patrol. A supplied with ammunition and guns. It 

d boy. § $50 (Itchy-Itchy says “now” to Tojo and also helps us to keep sending supplies to 

ikly) I offers knife. Tojo says “no.”) A $50 bond our allies. 

[ have will buy a machine gun to wipe out a Ger- Remember an extra bomb might win a 

r who § man Platoon. battle—buy a bond and buy a bomb—Let 

tinues Hitter: Ach! That is bad. us buy stamps and pass the ammunition. 
Ircuy-IrcHy: Now! (Tojo takes knife (Curtain) 
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Western Hemispheric Defense 


Ts UNITED STATES, geographically re- 
moved from Europe and Asia, and possess- 
ing such great resources within its borders, 
has concerned itself relatively little over 
the international struggle for strategic ma- 
terials. We have had a less defined policy 
of strategic materials than any nation on 
earth. That this is true can be explained 
through our socio-economic set-up. 


We want to believe people fight for 
democracy, home and religion; but not 
also for oil wells and coal mines as other 
governments do. We have thought in terms 
of liberty and democracy and the war to 
end war. However, times have changed 
and our nation must act to make itself se- 
cure by developing hemispheric strategic 
industries. 

In the past our national economy has 
been closely linked with Asia. From there 
we got practically all of our rubber and tin; 
silk and abaca; and a large share of man- 
ganese, tungsten and chromium. 


With these facts in mind we must of 
necessity turn our attention toward hemis- 
pheric defense for safety and protection. 
Let us not think of our defense only in 
putting a lot of battleships on the waves 
or in raising and equipping an army to 
march and counter march over the land, 
but in our conduct toward trade with Latin 
America. This conduct should be so as to 
make hemispheric economic independence 
possible. Trade between the United States 
and the southern republics has never been 
put on a satisfactory basis. But in a trou- 
bled world as we are in today we should 
definitely favor Latin America. In _pur- 
chasing raw materials from these areas we 
help to develop regions with little pur- 
chasing power for American made goods. 
Great potential purchasing power exists in 
Latin America. 

American private investments abroad, 
concerned largely with profits, have been 
directed primarily toward developing a 
logical plan of strategic defense of either 
the United States or this Hemisphere. Such 
a policy must now be linked with any pro- 
gram of hemisphere solidarity. 

After the international struggle is over 
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By Zeppy F. Prost 
Lafayette High School 
St. Joseph 
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we have no assurance that the British Em. 
pire would not collapse or that France and 
other countries of Europe and Asia would 
not be struck by communistic revolutions, 
While on the other hand, we have no as 
surance that England, if victorious will 
respect American rights. Our immediate 
problem is to make ourselves secure at all 
times. Henceforth, we will have to think 
in terms of oil, manganese, rubber, tin, etc. 
If we do not, America will be eclipsed as 
rapidly as she arose to greatness. 

Though, as stated before, the output of 
numerous materials required by the United 
States has not been put upon a satisfactory 
industrial basis in Latin America, many of 
these materials could be obtained there at 
the present time. For instance, some twen- 
ty commodities which the republics south 
of the Rio Grande send abroad are now 
purchased elsewhere by us in the amount 
of nearly $400,000,000 annually. Let us 
examine some of these in detail. 

Topping the list of such commodities is 
rubber, not only a vital product in our 
war program for mechanized army units but 
for automobile transportation. No other 
raw material now occupies such an impor 
tant place in our industrial life. ‘The 
United States consumes 600,000 long tons 
of rubber annually, and all but two per 
cent has come from the Far East. Original- 
ly Latin America furnished the world’s 
rubber supply but major production was 
shifted to the Far East. Once Brazil alone 
furnished the entire world supply. It was 
the only known country in which great 
quantities of the rubber plant grew wild. 
Realizing she had a good thing, Brazil de- 
termined to keep it, and forbade anyone 
to take seeds of the rubber tree out of the 
country. But an Englishman leaving for 
his home tucked away in his baggage sev- 
eral thousand seeds which were planted in 
London’s Botanical Gardens. The seed- 
lings were later shipped to British Malaya. 
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This was the beginning of Far Eastern 
rubber plantations. 

What are the possibilities for rubber 
cultivation at the present time in Latin 
America? Production in (1940) amounted 
to approximately 20,000 tons in the New 
World and most of this was obtained from 
wild trees. The United States Department 


Another vital raw material so badly 
needed in our industries that can be ob- 
tained in Latin America is tin. We are 
the largest consumer of tin—consuming 75,- 
ooo tons annually out of a world produc- 
tion of 183,000 tons. But here again, we 
have relied upon foreign sources, ninety- 
nine per cent coming from. the Far East. 
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that they sell the tin only to us by placing 
a high duty on exported ores so as to force 
the refining of tin in Bolivia. Production 
of tin accounts for sixty-eight per cent of 
Bolivia’s exports, producing about 30,000 
tons annually. 

Other countries in Latin America where 
smaller deposits exist are Argentina, Co- 
lumbia and Mexico, the latter producing 
over 800,000 pounds. Such deposits, if in- 
telligently exploited could be welded to- 
gether to help break the British-Bolivian 
tin monoply in the world. 

Manganese from the Soviet Union could 
be replaced from Brazil, Cuba, and Chile. 
The latter country has been shipping her 
supply to us since September 1940. This 
is good news for government defense of- 
ficials, for there is no strategic mineral 
more important in time of war than this 
metal. In 1938 Chile alone produced 20,- 
ooo tons and Brazil 136,843. 

Mercury, used in drugs and fulminates 
of high explosives is chiefly an Italian-Span- 
ish monoply. But New World production 
is increasing. Bolivia, Chile, French Gui- 
ana, Honduras and Mexico all produce 
metallic Mercury. The latter country alone 
produces about one-ninth of what the 
United States uses annually and this can 
be greatly increased. 

Abaca used in Manila hemp is a tropical 
plant which might well be grown in Latin 
America. It is a vital need of our Navy 
for which no satisfactory substitute has 
been discovered. At present we depend on 
the Philippines for our supply—amount- 
ing to 44,000 tons in 1937. With a navy dou- 
bled in size we will need greater amounts. 

Coconut char used in making gas masks 
and linoleum, is still another of the prod- 
ucts on the list of vital materials. Many 
of our orders for coconuts and coconut 
products are filled in the Philippine Is- 
lands. Dependence on these Islands can be 
eliminated. Wild coconuts sufficient to sup- 
ply the whole world exist in Latin Amer- 
ica; and there are extensive plantations 
planted to coconuts. British Honduras pro- 
duces 10,000,000 nuts a year; British 
Guiana 17,500,000. Even in our own front 
yard we show less foresight than the Brit- 
ish, for they virtually have a monoply of 
the industry. 

Graphite, another highly valued defense 
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product is obtained in Madagascar. Hoy. 
ever, a considerable supply of this materia] 
is found in Mexico, and according to av. 
thorities she can furnish over fifty per cent 
of United States consumption. 


The discussion above shows us that we 
must sail the seven seas in order to supply 
ourselves and that the right to do so is 
vital. 

Unfortunately many Americans are un- 
der the delusion that we are self-sufficient in 
all strategic and non-strategic materials. If 
we understood clearly how many of these 
materials must be brought from the outside 
the isolationist’s case would not stand. 

Below is a list of a few of the vital prod- 
ucts we need as well as showing the amount 
in per cent that must be shipped from the 
outside: 











a ee ee 100.00% 
ee . 100.00% 
Abaca 100.00°%, 
Th... 99-98% 
Nickel 98.00%, 
Manganese 92.00% 
Sugar 82.00% 
(\ ee 76.00% 
Mercury 60.00% 
ere 40.00%, 
ED ko Sa ciate boo geen 40.00%, 
GINGER! 



































I’m camouflaging my desk—I didn’t study 
my history lesson. 
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al of the Reading Circle Committee of your Association. 
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ent in Convenience—Books from sixty publishers are listed. Schools are saved 


als. If the time and expense of many separate orders and separate payments. 
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atside : Keyed to Courses of Study—Every book listed has been keyed in the 


id. order blank to the New State Courses of Study. Teachers can tell at 
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READING CIRCLE SALES 


1928:29_ GOGIGIBDS 
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93031_ GPLPPOODL 
193132_GPEOGIPOIO? 
1932:3_GOGOP 
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Each symbol represents $10,000. 


|| Write to EVERETT KEITH, Secretary, Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Columbia, Missouri, for an order blank. 
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Federal Income Taxes in 1943 


( eer ARE PERHAPS fifty million people 
who must pay income taxes in 1943 on 
their 1942 incomes, as compared with ap- 
proximately seventeen millions who paid 
taxes on their 1941 incomes. Probably a 
majority of these individuals have only a 
vague idea of the amount of their indebted- 
ness to the government at this time. 


It is generally understood that federal 
income taxes will be higher than last year, 
but it is doubtful if the average citizen 
realizes the extent of the increase. Many 
taxpayers who had to part with from one 
to two weeks’ salary to pay income taxes 
in 1942 will have to pay a month’s salary, 
or perhaps two months’ salary in 1943. In 
addition, they will have the new 5% vic- 
tory tax deducted from their salaries. 

The following discussion does not in- 
clude state income taxes, but surveys 
briefly some of the principal features of 
the Federal Revenue Act of 1942 as they 
relate to individual income taxes. Many 
details and exceptions have been omitted. 
Some instructions accompany the income 
tax forms, but the law is complicated, and 
anyone whose income tax problems are 
other than simple and obvious should con- 
sult an income tax expert or make in- 
quiry at the proper federal office. Any 
postmaster or banker should be able to 
give the location of such an office. The 
writer is not prepared to answer inquiries 
on income tax matters. 


Who Must File Returns. Federal in- 
come tax returns must be filed by the fol- 
lowing individuals: 

(1) A single person, or a married person 
who did not live with husband or wife for 
any part of the taxable year, whose gross 
taxable income for the year was $500 or 
more. 


(2) A married person who lived with 
husband or wife for the entire taxable 
year, whose gross taxable income for the 
year, combined with that of the spouse, 
was $1,200 or more. (Separate returns or 
a joint return may be filed.) 


Tax Rates. The federal income tax on 
1942 incomes consists of a norma! tax, 
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computed at 6%, and a surtax, computed 
at graduated rates amounting to 13% on 
the first $2,000 of surtax net income, 16%, 
on the next $2,000, and increasing rate 
on higher amounts until the maximum of 
82% is applied on surtax net income over 


$200,000. 


Credits. Allowable credits, which reduc 
net income to surtax net income, consist 
of two classes of items, as follows: 


(1) Personal exemption 
Single persons . 
Married persons or heads of 
families 1,200 


(2) Credit for dependents, each 350 


These amounts are applicable when the 
status of the individuals involved did not 
change during the year. Members of the 
military or naval forces below the grade 
of commissioned officer receive an addi 
tional exemption of $250 for single per 
sons and $300 for married persons or heads 
of families. This exemption is applicable 
only to compensation received from the 
United States for active service in sud 
forces during the present war. 


Additional credits for interest on cer 
tain government obligations and for earned 
income are then subtracted to produce the 
balance subject to normal tax. 

Tax Forms to be Used. Individuals who 
must file income tax returns will use either 
Form 1040 or Form 1040A. The prescribeé 
forms are so far as possible furnished tax 
payers by collectors, especially if an im 
come tax was paid the preceding year, bu 
a taxpayer is not excused from making @ 
return by the fact that no form has beef 
furnished to him. He may obtain th 
proper form from a local internal revenu¢ 
agent, or from the nearest office of a col 
lector of internal revenue. 

Form 1040 must be used if the gros 
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income was in excess of $3,000. It must 
also be used even if the gross income was 
$3,000 or less if the income includes any 
item other than salary, wages, compensa- 
tion for personal services, dividends, in- 
terest, and annuities. It may be used in- 
stead of Form 1040A if the taxpayer pre- 
fers, even though he is entitled to file Form 
1040A. 


Form 1040A, the optional form or sim- 
plified form, may be used only if the gross 
income was $3,000 or less, and consisted 
entirely of salary, wages, compensation for 

rsonal services, dividends, interest, and 
annuities. This form simplifies the task 
of making a tax return and computing the 
tax liability. However, the amount of the 
tax will in some instances be slightly higher 
than it would be if computed on Form 
1040. Therefore it is usually advisable to 
compute the tax according to both forms 
and file the one requiring the lower tax. 


Returns of Husband and Wife. A hus- 
band and wife may file separate returns 
or a joint return. They may file separate 
returns On Form 1040A if their income 
consisted entirely of salaries, etc., as listed 
above, and if the gross income of each did 
not exceed $3,000. They may file a joint 
return on Form 1040A if their combined 
gross income did not exceed $3,000. The 
filing of separate returns may affect an in- 
come tax saving. If separate returns are 
filed, they must both be on the same form 
number, either Form 1040 or Form 1040A. 


Time and Place for Filing Returns. Fed- 
eral income tax returns made on the basis 
of the calendar year 1942 must be filed on 
or before March 15, 1943. Unless a duly 
authorized official is available locally to 
accept a return, the taxpayer should mail 
it to the collector of internal revenue for 
the district in which the taxpayer's legal 
residence is located. 


Payment of Tax. The tax is to be paid 
at the time the return is filed, or in equal 
quarterly installments. If any installment 
is not paid on the due date, interest is 
charged and the entire amount of the tax 
becomes payable at once upon demand of 
the collector. Should congress pass addi- 
tional tax legislation early in 1943, it may 
alter the requirements for these payments. 


Victory Tax. A new 5% tax, beginning 
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January 1, 1943, is imposed on individuals 
having an annual gross income in excess 
of $624 ($12 per week or $52 per month). 
This is in addition to the regular income 
tax and is based upon “victory tax net in- 
come,” which is generally net income (ex- 
cluding capital gains and interest from 
certain government obligations) less a 
specific exemption of $624. 


A wage earner will have his victory tax 
deducted from his pay beginning January 
1, 1943. If he is paid monthly, his em- 
ployer will deduct 5% of the pay in ex- 
cess of $52 per month, or approximately 
that amount according to a table provided 
by the law. If he has other income subject 
to the victory tax, he will pay the addi- 
tional tax when he files his victory tax 
return. This return will be due March 15, 
1944, for the calendar year 1943. If the 
taxpayer has no income other than salary, 
it is possible that the amount withheld 
by his employer will be slightly more than 
the total victory tax sould be as indicated 
by his victory tax return. If this occurs, 
the excess amount is returnable to the tax- 
payer. 


(1) For a single person, or a married 


person not living with husband or wife, 
25% of the victory tax or $500, whichever 
is less 


(2) For a married person, or the head 
of a family, 40% of the victory tax or 
$1,000, whichever is less. 

(3) For each dependent, 2% of the 
victory tax or $100, whichever is less. 


Instead of waiting until the end of the 
war, a taxpayer may take credit each year 
for an amount not in excess of the post- 
war credit or refund, and in, lieu thereof, 
for certain payments for life insurance 
premiums, the discharge of certain debts, 
and purchases of obligations of the United 
States such as war bonds. 


Suggestions for Reduction of 1942 In- 
come Tax. When preparing an income tax 
return, all tax-exempt income should be 
carefully excluded and all allowable de- 
ductions should be reported. Following 
are examples of such items: 


Exclusions from Gross Income 


Items such as the following are not to 
be included in gross taxable income be- 
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cause they are exempt from taxation: 

(1) Life insurance received by reason 
of the death of the insured, and life in- 
surance dividends received on unmatured 
policies 

(2) Annuities, in part, if purchased 


(3) Gifts, inheritances, and tax-paid in- 
come from an estate or trust 

(4) Tax-free interest, including inter- 
est on state and municipal obligations and 
on certain United States obligations 


(5) Health and accident insurance pro- 
ceeds, damages received for injury, sick- 
ness, slander, libel, or alienation of affec- 
tions, old-age benefit payments under the 
Social Security Act, and expense reim- 
bursements. 

Deductions 


Allowable deductions which may _ be 
taken from gross income to arrive at net 
income include the following items: 

(1) Contributions paid with cash or 
other property to religious, charitable, 
scientific, educational, and other institu- 
tions, subject to some limitations 

(2) Interest paid on personal indebted- 
ness 

(3) Taxes imposed on and paid by the 
taxpayer 

Certain taxes may not be deducted, such 
as federal income, employees’ social se- 
curity, estate, inheritance, legacy, succes- 
sion, and gift taxes, federal excise taxes 
on cosmetics, furs, and jewelry, and assess- 
ments for local benefits. Following are 
examples of deductible taxes: 


Deductible Federal Taxes 
a. Admissions and club dues taxes 
Automobile use tax 
c. Excise taxes on telephone, telegraph, 
transportation tickets, safe deposit 
box rent, etc. 


d. Stamp taxes on stocks, bonds, deeds, 
playing cards, etc. 


Deductible State Taxes 
a. Automobile and drivers’ licenses 
b. Gascline (but not federal tax) 


c. Real and personal property and poll 
taxes 
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d. Retail sales taxes. 


e. State income taxes. 


(4) Losses not covered by insurance 
which result from theft, fire, flood, storm, 
or other casualty, and damage to auto. 
mobile from accident or collision not due 


to wilful act or negligence of taxpayer 

(5) Bad debts (subject to close scrutiny) 

(6) Other deductions authorized by 
law, such as medical and dental expenses 
(including amounts paid for accident or 
health insurance) to the extent that they 
exceed 5% of the net income computed be- 
fore deducting such expenses but limited 
to $2,500 for the head of a family and 
$1,250 for others, ordinary and _ necessary 
business and professional expenses, and 
all the ordinary and necessary expenses 
incurred in the production of income, or 
in the management, conservation, or 
maintenance of property held for the pro- 
duction of income. 

Ordinary personal, living, or family ex- 
penses may not be deducted. Examples of 
nondeductible expenses are: living ex- 
penses either at home or when ones posi- 
tion requires him to live away from home, 
expenses of moving ones family, traveling 
expenses going to and from work, life in- 
surance premiums, upkeep of a_ pleasure 
automobile, expenses incurred in attending 
school, expenses incurred in seeking em- 
ployment (but employment agency fees 
are deductible). Expenses such as the fol- 
lowing are deductible: 

Deductible Miscellaneous Expenses 

a. Railroad fare expended in traveling 

from place of regular employment 
to place of temporary employment at 
summer school 

b. Traveling expenses, including meals 

and lodging, for professor tutoring 
in another city 

c. Traveling expenses of teacher on sab- 

batical leave who receives compensa- 
tion while engaged in required trav- 
eling 

d. Amount paid substitute by regular 

teacher 

e. Traveling expenses incurred in at 

tending scientific and professional so- 
ciety meetings 
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f. Dues paid to professional societies 
. Subscriptions to technical magazines 


h. Depreciation of professional library 

and professional equipment owned 

i. Depreciation and operating expenses 

of automobile to the extent used for 
business and professional purposes. 

General Remarks. A taxpayer should 
assemble the data early which he will need 
for the preparation of his income tax re- 
turns. He will be enabled thereby to make 
his records more accurate and complete 
than he could with hasty last-minute en- 
deavors. 

The importance of filing a return on 
time is emphasized by the severe penalties 
which the law imposes for late filing as 
well as for failure to file and for the filing 





of a false or fraudulent return. 

The taxpayer should keep records or 
memoranda available to substantiate items 
in his return, should they ever be ques- 
tioned by the government. He should not 
omit a questionable item for a return en- 
tirely but attach a statement setting forth 
its nature and his reason for not including 
it in the computations. 

It is apparent that the present federal 
income tax law is extremely complicated. 
It is to be hoped that some day congress 
will pass a simplified basic income tax law, 
to be recommended by an outstanding 
commission of experts appointed for that 
purpose. Then, instead of revising large 
portions of the law every year, congress 
could merely change the rates upward or 
downward periodically. 





TEACHERS SALARIES AND 
FEDERAL CONTROL 

Teachers and school officials may now 
plan the adjustment of teachers salaries 
to meet the cost of living without the hur- 
dle of appeal to government authorities 
for permission, in accordance with a re- 
cent statement issued from the National 
War Labor Board and the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, the federal agencies hold- 
ing joint responsibility in the national 
salaries stabilization program. The essence 
of the statement is included in the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

In «all cases where an adjustment in 
wages or salaries by a state, county or 
municipal agency is necessary to correct 
maladjusiments, inequalities or gross in- 
equities as contemplated by Executive Or- 
der No. g250, and would not raise salaries 
or wages above the prevailing level of com- 
pensation for similar services in the area 
or community, the adjustments will be 
deemed approved without the necessity of 
fil’ng certificates for the information of the 
Boud or Commissioner. 

The agencies supplement this statement 
with another requesting that proposals for 
salary increases which do not logically come 
under the head of “correcting madadjust- 
ments, inequalities or gross inequities’ be 
referred to the Joint Committee of Salaries 
and Wages, U S. Department of Labor. 
The announcement that these agencies 
would not intervene in disputes or in pro- 
posals for wage adjustments between state 
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or local government agencies followed de- 
cision of the War Labor Board not to take 
jurisdiction in disputes involving New 
York transportation workers and city em- 
ployees of Newark, N. J. and Omaha, Nebr. 


WHAT TO TEACH IN WARTIME 


“The high schools of the United States 
must become primarily schools for war,” 
says the Educational Policies Commission 
in its forthcoming policy statement en- 
titled What the Schools Should Teach in 
Wartime, but elementary schools should 
remain largely schools for peace.” 


“To expect that the secondary-school 
program can be retained substantially as 
it was, with superficial additions here and 
there to acknowledge the fact that the 
United States is engaged in a war of sur- 
vival, is to avoid reality,” emphatically 
states the Commission. “The policy that 
nothing in the prewar program can be dis- 
continued and that all the war activities 
of the school must be regarded primarily 
as extras is both inefficient and impractical. 
This viewpoint has its parallel in the at- 
titude of some Americans—that we can 
wage and win a major war without giving 
up the comforts, and many of the things 
we thought were the necessities of life.” 


In broad outline the Commission 
sketches the special jobs of schools in war. 
The pruning knife as well as the baton 
is given a prominent role in the adapta- 
tions recommended. 
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A Surprising Experience 


I N OUR TENTH AND ELEVENTH grade litera- 
ture classes frequently there are allusions 
to the Bible. It may be David and Jona- 
than, Sodom, the ten virgins, Paul, the 
prodigal son or others. 


It is little enough I know about this 
great book, but when only two or three 
students out of a class of 46 raised their 
hands, when asked who the prodigal son 
was, or maybe one or none ever heard of 
Daniel in the Lion’s den, or the parable of 
the sower, the thought tormented me. In 
fact, for a long time I was in a quandary 
as to what could be done. 


Aware of the law, Section 11 of Article 
XI of the Missouri State Constitution, 
which forbids the teaching of these great 
stories, finally I wrote to the State Super- 
intendent of Schools who answered, “It has 
been generally recognized that the reading 
of the Bible without comment does not 
come within the prohibition mentioned in 
the laws.” 


As a teacher it is one’s duty to create 
respect for law, and this I have tried con- 
scientiously to do. Yet, here was a situa- 
tion where something had to be done to 
ease my conscience. In talking to several 
parents I learned that any introduction of 
material from this great book would be an 
excellent thing. 


I have been taught that our Bible ranks 
high in literary value, stands at the top 
for inculcating principles of living and 
working in harmony with one’s fellowmen, 
and enables men to rise to the greatest 
heights yet known. However, my students 
(children with alert minds and wondering 
what really lay within its covers) knew no 
more about it than they did of the fan- 
tastic birds of New Zealand. 


I decided to take a chance. In the first 
part of the school year announcement was 
made to the sophomores that one of their 
required books for outside reading would 
be one of the our gospels, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke or John. It was a source of surprise 
too that only a scattered few in each class 
were aware of the subject matter of these 
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books. The suggestion was made that at. 
tendance at Sunday school and church 
would undoubtedly help much in an un. 
derstanding of them. They would not be 
called on for this until sometime in the sec. 
ond semester, and notice would be given 
two or three weeks ahead. Written reports 
of forty minutes would be required, guided 
by questions to be placed on the board. 
The juniors were told their book of the 
Bible would be the Acts. 


About a month or so before this report 
was due each class was allowed to vote for 
some minister in town who would give 
them a discussion. 


The ministers were quite grateful and 
happy for an opportunity to talk to the 
boys and girls. Most of them prepared re- 
ports and produced jnteresting material. 
If a few gave no forethought to what was 
offered, they probably did not dream of 
what a loss that day’s experience meant. 
Adults may be content to listen to a weak 
and unprepared speech, but not high 
school students. Either you put forth effort 
and ponder over ways to present it, or you 
fail utterly to gain their attention and re- 
spect. 


For a number of years now this practice 
has been followed, and parents have ex- 
pressed their gratitude (for often they 
study along with the child) ; ministers have 
been so eager to do what they can to en 
lighten this group of two hundred youth; 
and the teacher each year is amazed at 
the interest shown and the understanding 
gained. In other schools teachers have 
learned of the procedure and have adopted 
it. They report the same surprising and 
excellent work. It has in some cases intro 
duced children to Sunday School, and they 
have continued to attend. All in all it of 
fers as much satisfaction as any undertak- 
ing throughout the school year. 
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f THE FIRST AND SECOND GRADES of the 
Slater schools, the traditional method of 
reporting pupil progress has been aban- 
doned for this year and a new and more 
satisfactory system has been inaugurated. 
Teacher-parent conferences are taking the 
place of the inadequate letter-type report 
card. 

The old type report card did not tell 
the parents all he should know concern- 
ing the child’s progress, nor did it tell him 
all that we, as teachers, should have told 
him. A letter or per cent grade shows 
where the child ranks in comparison with 
the rest of the group in mastery of subject 
matter. It does not tell whether or not the 
child is working up to his fullest ability. 
A child might receive a top grade without 
actually putting forth his best effort, and 
he might receive an inferior grade in spite 
of an all-out effort to succed. A child real- 
ly fails only insofar as he fails to work up 
to the best of his ability. 


Too often parents have been more inter- 
ested in knowing whether a child’s marks 
have surpassed those of his playmates than 
in knowing the degree of the child’s im- 
provement. 


In order to establish a background for 
our parent-teacher conferences, the par- 
ents of the first and second grade children 
were invited to a night meeting at the 
school house at the close of the first quar- 
ter of the school year. In this informal 
group meeting the teachers gave discus- 
sions of various factors that enter into the 
development of the total child. An effort 
was made to acquaint the parents with the 
school’s objectives in the development of 
the child’s attitudes, habits, and skills. 
Special emphasis was put upon the im- 
portance of reading readiness. 


During the week following this night 
meeting, teacher-parent conferences were 
held. In these interviews both parent and 
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Effective Method of Reporting 





By CAROLINE DONNELLY AND 
EDNA BAKER 
Slater 
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teacher gave information about the child’s 
needs and his progress. Through this dis- 
cussion the school and the home estab- 
lished a finer understanding. Parent and 
teacher became acquainted in a new way. 

At the close of the semester letters will 
be written informing each parent of the 
child’s progress and his needs. The letters 
will be more meaningful in view of the 
fact that the group meeting and personal 
interviews have given a background for un- 
derstanding. 








What You Busy With 
WAR STAMPS 


When the Marines get their serv- 
ice pack, there is included therein 
a bright shiny new shovel cased in 
a muslin carrier. The shovel costs 
68 cents and the carrier 39 cents, 
or $1.07 for the ensemble. 














These intrenching shovels are 
used by the Marines around camp. 
digging trenches, setting up barbed 
wire entanglements and in many 
other ways. Your purchase of War 
Stamps through effective Schools 
At War programs can readily equip 
our forces with these necessary im- 


plements for warfare. 
U. S. Treasury Department 
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INTEREST ~& 








© Carl Summers is now serving with the UV. S. 
Air Corps. He was a former teacher at the 
Neosho high school. 





Glen E. Leslie has been named _ superin- 
tendent of the Eldon public schools. He suc- 
ceeds Loyd E. Grimes who resigned to accepi 
a position in the State Department of Edu 
cation. Mr. Leslie as been coordinator fcr 
the Eldon high school. 





SS Louis Riley, superintendent of the Humans- 
ville public schools for the past five years, has 
entered the service of his country. 





Charlotte McColl of Belleview, Missouri, was 
elected as a teacher of the third grade by the 
Washington board of education. She succeeds 
George Mary Dorrill who resigned recently. 

Miss McColl is a graduate of the Cape Girar- 
deau Teachers College. 





Gordon R. Renfrow, Cooper County School 
Superintendent, has been named Director of 
Supervision of Missouri Schools in the State 
Department of Education. 

Mr. Renfrow was serving his second term 
as County Superintendent of Schools. 





Mrs. Lossie W. White was recently em- 
ployed to teach the seventh grade in the Desloge 
public schools. Mrs. White has taught in St. 
Francois county for the past nine years. 





C. M. Robinson, superintendent of Galena 
schools, has resigned his position to become 
superintendent of Newton county schools. He 
succeeds Roy Scantlin, who is now State Su- 
perintendent of Schools. 





Bs Everett W. Brown, superintendent of 
schools, at Fortescue, has been commissioned 
a Lieutenant (J.G.) in the U. S. N. R. He is 
now stationed at Jacksonville, Florida. 





= Raymond Kroggel, Supervisor of Speech 
and Radio Education in the State Department 
of Education, has entered the service of the 
American Red Cross. 





SPEED PREPARATION FOR 
SECRETARIAL WORK 


With a look to future use of senior high 
school students by the Manpower Commission, 
the Strafford high school, according to Law- 
rence J. Ghan, superintendent of schools, will 
this next semester permit Junior students, above 
average in scholastic rating, to carry five sub- 
jects. The fifth subject will be beginning short- 
hand. 
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Joe Henderson is teaching the West Point 
School in Ripley county replacing Mrs. Jewelj 
Denning who has accepted a position with the 
local ration board. 





GA. J. Snider, superintendent of Weston 
Schools, has been called to the service as a 
Specialist in the Army Air Corps and is located 
at San Antonio, Texas. 





Leonard B. Hartley, superintendent of Hart- 
ville public schools, has resigned to accept a 
position in the State Department of Education, 
He will head the Division of Teacher Training 
and Certification. 

Mr. Hartley has also resigned as secretary 
of the Southwest Missouri District Teachers 
Association. 





Dorothy McMillan, secretary in the Division 
of Vocational Agriculture, State Department 
of Education, has resigned to accept a similar 
position in the office of Theo. W. H. Irion, 
Dean of the School of Education, University 
of Missouri, at Columbia. 

Miss McMillan, a graduate of the state uni- 
versity, is the daughter of Chas. A. McMillan, 
superintendent of schools at Slater, Mo. 





ES Joseph F. Benson, principal Sedalia high 
school, has been commissioned a_ lieutenant 
in the Navy. He reported for duty at Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, January 7. 

Forest Drake, principal of the Broadway 
grade school in Sedalia, has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Benson as high school principal. 
Miss Lydia Burress, former principal of Broad- 
way grade school, now retired, has been called 
back into service to succeed Mr. Drake. 





ER. L. Horton, mathematics teacher of Pot- 
osi high school, has enlisted in the U. S. Navy 
and is now in New York where he will attend 
Columbia University. Mrs. E. S. Richeson has 
been employed to fill the vacancy. 





= Lawrence Daniels, teacher of the Willow 
Branch school in Bates county, entered the 
armed service recently. 

Virgil Smith, who is waiting his call to the 
Navy Air Corps, succeeds Mr. Daniels as teach- 
er at Willow Branch. 





Miss Frances Bowman, who has been 4 
teacher of the first grade in Bryan school for 
several years, has been appointed principal ol 
the Jefferson school in Nevada following the 
resignation of Mrs. Amos Wight. 
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Ray T. Evans, rural supervisor in the State 
Department of Education, has been named Su- 
perintendent of Schools at Golden City. 





C. K. Thompson, Superintendent of Schools 
at Mound City, has been elected to a similar 
position at Excelsior Springs. Marvin Porter, 
principal of the Mound City high school, was 
promoted to the superintendency. 





@ Private George Riley, Sheppard Field, Texas, 
formerly superintendent of the Rogersville pub- 
lic schools and recently superintendent of the 
Training School for Boys at Boonville, is in 
the testing section of the Army Air Corps. 





W. Francis English resigned as superintend- 
ent of the Fulton public schools on January 1 
so that he might accept a position in the his- 
tory department at the University of Missouri. 

Wendell L. Evans, Director of High School 
Supervision, State Department of Education, 
was named by the Fulton Board of Education 
as successor to Mr. English. 





KIDDER COLLEGE PROPERTY SOLD 
The sale of the Kidder College property De- 
cember 7, 1942, at Kingston, was held for the 
purpose of clearing title. The property was 
bought by representatives of the Congression- 
al Building Society of New York to satisfy a 
mortgage. 





DECREASED ENROLLMENT 
FOR OSAGE COUNTY 


M. O. Reed, Osage County Superintendent 
of Schools, has released figures showing a 12 
per cent decrease in the number of school chil- 
dren in Osage county during the present school 
year as compared with the number in school 
two years ago. 





SCHOOL REMEMBERS 
DECEMBER 7 WITH STAMP DRIVE 
Students in the Graham public schools set 
aside a day last month to commemorate De- 
cember 7, 1941. They made a special drive to 
sell stamps and bonds. Their total sales to date 
for this year, according to J. W. Pierce, super- 
intendent of schools, amounts to over $335.00. 





WAR SCRAPBOOK 
PROGRAM EXTENDED 


The schools at War Scrapbook Program will 
not end on January 7, as has been previously 
stated. The time of the end of this contest will 
not be earlier than February 7, and might be 
later than that. The exact time will be deter- 
mined and announced by the War Savings Staff 
not later than January 20. 
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HOW TO WIN ON THE HOME FRONT 


The Public Affairs Committee Incorporated 
has published a list of pamphlets pertaining to 
War Savings Programs. 

The title of this pamphlet explains its con- 
tents. Suggestions on how to be economical, 
facts about rationing, price control, budgeting 
for health, conservative clothing, and miscel- 
laneous items—all these and more, are dis- 
cussed in this bulletin. 4 

For further information write: Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, New York. 





CIVIL AERONAUTICS EXAMINATIONS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in response to requests from high 
schools which have undertaken pre-flight aero- 
nautics courses, will make available the Pri- 
vate Pilot Ground School written examination 
to qualified students of such courses who desire 
to take this examination. A student who satis- 
factorily passes this examination will receive 
from the CAA a Certificate of Aeronautical 
Knowledge. In this connection it should be 
noted that by Acts of Congress the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration is the sole certificating 
agency for civilian pilots in all categories. 





MISSOURI CLASSICAL 
CONFERENCE FORMED 


The Department of Classsics, in a meeting of 
December 4, formed a Missouri Classical Con- 
ference, having as one of its purposes “to act 
as a unifying agency for the various classical 
organizations represented in the state.” The 
officers of the Conference, however, will be 
identical with those of the Department of Class- 
ics of the Missouri State Teachers Association, 
though the Conference will have an Executive 
Committee inclusive of additional persons. The 
Conference will meet once a year, simultan- 
eously with the Department of Classics. 





HELP FOR THE MOTORIST 


War and the Motor Car, a 32-page illustrated 
booklet of suggestions as a wartime supplement 
to “man and the motor car” is available to civil- 
ian drivers on how to handle themselves and 
their automobiles under various war situations, 
plus hints for tire, fuel and vehicle conservation. 
This pamphlet is published by the National Con- 
servation Bureau, accident prevention division 
of the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives. 

Single copies are 15 cents; quantity prices are 
obtainable by schools and other agencies. Or- 
ders and inquiries should be addressed to the 
National Conservation Bureau, 60 John Street, 
New York City. 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS MEET 
The county superintendents of Northeast 
Missouri met at Macon on December 17, at the 
Jefferson Hotel, according to Mary F. Graves, 
Macon County Superintendent of Schools. 





A COUNTY-WIDE HEALH PROGRAM 


H. C. Holt, superintendent of DeKalb coun- 
ty schools, has made it possible for each child 
in his county to have a complete physical ex- 
amination and check on diphtheria immuniza- 
tion. 

The program started December 21, and will 
end on January 16. Superintendent Holt is urg- 
ing parents to accompany their children when 
examination is made by the doctors of the coun- 


ty. 





“PAYING FOR THE WAR” 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
has prepared this pamphlet “Paying for the 
War” to better explain that the role of educa- 
tion is of great significance in the mobilization 
of resources necessary for successful prosecu- 
tion of our war effort. 

The purpose of this Resource Unit is to pro- 
vide not only a background of content material 
for teachers but also a reservoir of learning 
activities, suggested generalizations and con- 
cepts to be acquired, and extensive lists of ma- 
terials for pupils and teachers, including reading 
references, films, and transcribed radio pro- 
grams. 





BACKING UP THE GUNS! 


A fast moving picture of a new 
kind of “School Days” to present to 
lay groups. 


Available in: 


16 mm. sound 
15 minutes in length 


and 


35 mm. sound 
5 minutes in length. 


No charge—user pays postage and 
insurance. 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Columbia, Missouri 











PRESIDENT NAMES A COMMITTEE 


President Roosevelt has named a committee 
to develop steps to enable young men in mij. 
tary service to resume their schooling after 
the war. The President’s action is in accord. 
ance with a promise he made on signing the 
bill calling 18 and 19 year old boys to the 
colors. 

The Committee is to work with the War and 
Navy Departments. Its chairman is Brigadier 
General Frederic H. Osborn, and the other 
committee members are: Y. B. Smith, dean of 
Columbia University’s Law School; Dr. Dexter 
M. Keezer, president of Reed College, Port- 
land, Oregon, now assigned to the Office of 
Price Administration, and Dr. R. C. Harris, 
president of Tulane University, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


SOCIAL STUDIES AND VICTORY 


A statement of wartime policy adopted by 
the National Council for the Social Studies 
at its 22nd annual meeting November 26-29, 
1942, in New York City includes the recom- 
mendation that “a three-year sequence in his- 
tory and contemporary problems should be a 
‘constant’ in the senior high school.” It was 
recominended in the statement issued that the 
problem of educating for harmonious race 
relations be given greater consideration. It 
was suggested that there should be systematic 
study of the achievements and contributions 
to our national life and to world civilization 
of representative races and nationalities and 
that the schools should make arrangements for 
representatives of minority groups within the 
community to help acquaint teachers and pupils 
with the points of view, cultural contributions, 
and problems of their groups. 








ESSAY CONTEST ON 
“MAKING AMERICA STRONG” 

“Making America Strong” is the subject of 
an essay contest sponsored by the American 
Legion Auxiliary and open to junior and senior 
high school students of the United States. 

Essays entered in the contest must be not 
more than 500 words in length. Each essay 
must carry the complete address (including 
street, box, or R.F.D. number) of the student 
who wrote it. It must be sent to the American 
Legion Auxiliary Americanism Chairmen in the 
state or other department in which the student 
lives. 

Each auxiliary department will judge essays 
submitted to it and will send the name of the 
winner to national auxiliary headquarters in 
Indianapolis on or before May 1, 1943. 

Prizes in the contest will be 52 sets of the 
World Book Encyclopedia—one for a winner in 
each department—donated by the publishers, 
The Quarrie Corporation, Chicago. The author 
of the essay judged to be the best of all essays 
submitted will receive in addition to a set of 
the World Book a cash award of $100. 
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DEFENSE STAMPS USED IN CORSAGES 

One hundred girls attending the annual 
Christmas dance at Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College found that their corsages 
could be salvaged for $1.25 each. Escorts paid 
one hundred and fifty dollars for one hundred 
corsages made of gay colored cellophane and 
ribbon, covered wire and gilded seeds from field 
and garden, and five twenty-five cent Defense 
stamps to the corsage. 





ALL OUT FOR VICTORY 
All LaPlata junior and senior girls are en- 
rolled in a First Aid Class according to Super- 
intendent J. Delbert Dull. All high school boys 
are given two hours of military drill each week. 
Thirty boys are enrolled in the emergency 
mathematics course. 





COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION 
PURCHASES BOND 
Send Christmas Packages to Teachers in 
Service 


The DeKalb County Community Teachers 
Association through the action of its executive 
committee recently purchased a $100.00 bond 
from surplus savings of the Association. 

Every member of the DeKalb County Com- 
munity Association was present at the last 
meeting of the Association. This 100% attend- 
ance reflects a real professional spirit. 

The Association sent former teachers, now 
in the armed service, Christmas packages. 





NUTRITION FILM 

“Hidden Hunger,” an official film of the Na- 
tional Nutrition Program, starring Walter 
Brennan has been released for non-theatrical 
showings in 16 mm. size with sound track. A 
reel of straight nutrition material has been 
added to the film for the educational showings. 

A Teachers’ Nutrition Manual and Quiz has 
also been prepared to accompany the film. This 
Manual, together with the 3-reel movie (run- 
ning time 30 minutes) can be used as the basis 
for a brief nutrition course or as supplemen- 
tary material. 

“Hidden Hunger” was first distributed to 
theaters nationally, following a successful New 
York opening. The film was contributed to the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services 
of the Federal Security Agency by Swift & 
Company, Union Stockyards, Chicago, IIL, 
which is now making the 16 mm. version avail- 
able, free of charge except for transportation 
costs, to educational institutions and civic, 
service and social organizations as a further 
aid to raising the health standards of the na- 
tion. 





NECROLOGY 

J. H. Scarborough 
Dr. J. H. Scarborough, who for thirty-nine 
years was head of the mathematics department 
of the Central Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, died recently. He retired and became 
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professor emeritus of mathematics in June 1939. 

The well known educator, a native of North 
Carolina, received his A.B. and A.M. degree 
from Trinity College of that state. He had 
taught in Pacific Methodist College and Vander- 
bilt University. It was at Vanderbilt that he 
received the M.S. and Ph.D. degrees. He later 
went to the Teachers College at Kirksville 
where he was professor of mathematics and 
physics. 





Richard Huff Emberson 


Richard Huff Emberson, 80, who was con- 
nected with the University of Missouri for 33 
years as assistant professor of rural education 
and leader in boys and girls 4-H club work, 
died December 30. 

Mr. Emberson was superintendent of the 
Columbia public schools from 1895 to 1904 and 
assistant state superintendent of schools under 
W. T. Carrington in 1904-05. He taught pre- 
viously at Rocheport, Marshall, Higginsville, 
Was superintendent of the Marshall public 
schools 1891-95, and was assistant professor of 
education at Kirksville Teachers College 1905- 
07, and chairman of the education department 
at Maryville Teachers College in 1907-09. 

A native of Johnson county, Mr. Emberson 
was born February 23, 1862. He attended pub- 
lic schools at Warrensburg and Warrensburg 
Teachers College before coming to the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. He was graduated from 
the University of Missouri in 1885. 





Clarence Henry McClure 


Dr. Clarence Henry McClure, head of the 
Social Science Department at the Kirksville 
State Teachers College, died at the St. Joseph 
hospital in Kansas City December 15, 1942. 
He was 69 years old and had taught in the 
Kirksville State Teachers College since 1928. 
Dr. McClure was stricken while attending the 
annual convention of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association in Kansas City. 

Professor McClure was born near Columbus, 
Kansas. He attended the State Normal School 
at Warrensburg and thei continued his educa- 
tion at the University of Missouri, receiving his 
Master’s degree in 1913. He earned his Doc- 
tor’s degree at the Peabody College at Nash- 
ville in 1926. He taught history at the War- 
rensburg State Teachers College from 1910 
until he joined the staff at Kirksville in 1928. 
Mr. McClure was the author of fourteen history 
text books and was a recognized authority on 
the late Thomas Hart Benton. He served in 
the Constitutional Convention of Missouri in 
1922-23 and was educational advisor to the late 
Sam Baker when Baker was Governor of Mis- 
souri. 

Professor McClure’s early educational ex- 
periences included teacher of rural schools from 
1890-1900; superintendent of schools at Cave 
Springs 1901-1903, Hartville 1903-1907, Law- 
son 1907-1908, and Lamarr 1909-1910. He was 
school commissioner in Wright county from 
1905 to 1907. 
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SCHOOLS AT WAR PROGRAM 
IN PROGRESS 


The Westphalia high school in compliance 
with the suggestions outlined in the “School at 
War Program” has introduced this year daily in- 
struction in physical education, health, and a 
course in aeronautics, The entire student body 
is enrolled in the high school victory corps ac- 
cording to Sister M. Alvera. Special emphasis 
in the victory corps work is being given to 
Community Service and Production Service 
Divisions. 





YOUTH SPEAKS 


Fortune Magazine, published in its No- 
vember and December, 1942 issues the re- 
sults of a survey of high school student opin- 
ion. Opinion was approximately equally divided 
on whether the chances “to get ahead after 
the war” would be better or worse—37% 
cf the students thought chances would be bet 
ter; 38% thought chances would be poorer. 
In answer to the question “What do you ex- 
pect to do when you finish high school?” 29% 
expressed the intention of going to college 
or university. Only about one-tenth of the 
youth of college age were enrolled in colleges, 
universities, and vocational schools during the 
prewar decade. 


If the educational ambitions of present Ameri- 
can youth are realized, tremendous expansion 
of higher educational institutions will be re- 
quired after the war. More than a third of 
all students expect to enter professions in this 
order—engineering, nursing, teaching, arts, 
medicine, law. One-fifth of them intend to go 
into business. Only 9% expect to go into 
factory or the skilled trades. These intentions 
of high school youth may give some “night- 
mares to the manpower commissions of the 
future,” in the words of the Fortune survey 
writer. 





GET A CAREER JOB 


Do You Earn $1,260 to $2,100? 

Why not try to get a Big Paid dependable 1943 job with 
the United States Government? Make a career of govern- 
ment service. Have the income justified by your education. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. A-213, 
Rochester, N. Y.—free 32-page Civil Service Book, with 
list of positions for teachers and full particulars telling 
you how to qualify for them. 





COLLEGE SLUMP 


Between thirty and forty colleges have beep 
forced to close their doors because of declining 
enrolments, according to the U. S. Office of 
Education. The majority of them are junior 
colleges publicly supported. The junior college 
is hit first and will probably be the most serious. 
ly affected by the war. During the last school 
year, enrolment in the junior colleges declined 
one-fourth in contrast to a decline of 14% jp 
all institutions. It is estimated that 280,009 
college boys will be subject to the provisions 
of the new 18-19-year-old draft law. Only 7 
out of 100 college men are less than 18 years 
of age. 








PRE-INDUCTION COURSE 
OUTLINES GO TO SCHOOLS 
Outlines of the first five official pre-induction 
courses designed to prepare men for important 
Army jobs are now being distributed to the 
school superintendents and high-school princi- 
pals of the Nation. These course outlines, cov- 
ering the fundamentals of electricity, shopwork, 
machines, radio, and automotive mechanics, have 
been printed by the War Department and are 
being circulated to schools by the U. S. Office 
of Education. Other pre-induction courses for 
inclusion in the high-school and college cur- 
ricula are now in preparation by the War De- 
partment. 


The pre-induction course outlines make clear 
to the schools of the Nation in concrete and 
specific terms just what help the Army needs 
from them in order to build an invincible army 
in which nearly three-quarters of the men will 
be trained specialists. Producers of textbooks, 
films, visual aids, and other teaching devices 
are starting the development of teacher and 
pupil material for pre-induction training courses 
based on these official outlines. 


The five basic pre-induction course outlines 
now being distributed were prepared by the 
Pre-Induction Training Section, Services of 
Supply, War Department, under the guidance of 
Army officers. The outlines provide for training 
that embraces the first steps to be taken to fit 
men for service in all three of the over-all 
Army branches—Air Forces, Ground Forces, 
and Services of Supply. The official course titles 
and their order numbers are: Fundamentals of 
Radio—PIT 201, Fundamentals of Shopwork 
—PIT 103, Fundamentals of Machines—PIT 











ATTENTION EDUCATORS 


May we send you our free set of Bulletins? They 
may help you with your counseling program. Young 
men need your assistance in selecting a vocation. 
Know the facts about Ranken courses and opportuni- 
ties. The school has helped thousands of young men 
get the right start in a technical career. With your 
cooperation others may be privileged to receive as- 
sistance through our endowments. RANKEN IS NOT 
OPERATED FOR PROFIT. Write today for set of 
Bulletins No. 10. 

THE DAVID RANKEN, JR., SCHOOL OF 


MECHANICAL TRADES 
4431 Finney Avenue St. Louis, Missouri 





FREE GOVERNMENT DEFENSE FILMS 


and 


Free Commercially Sponsored Films 
(black and white, and technicolor) 


Over 1,000 subjects in 16mm, sound 
or silent. Send for list. 


SWANK’S MOTION PICTURES 
620 N. Skinker St. Louis 
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$315.00 


The experienced teachers placed by us last year received, om the average, a salary increase 
of a little more than $315.00. Did You Get That Large an Increase? 


THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 





25 E. Jackson, 
CHICAGO 
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. Swe ese © TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 

ae ROCKY TT TEACHERS FB IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 

3 AGENCY ¢ Opportunity knocks now as never before 

é TTR Teh siie here © FREE ENROLLMENT Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 
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These pre-induction courses will help reduce 
the critical shortages of properly qualified in- 
ductees. Completion of the Fundamentals of 
Electricity course has been adjudged basic to 150 
Army jobs, including airplane electrical special- 
jst, automobile electrician, field telephone opera- 
tor, portable power generator operator, and tele- 
phone equipment installer. Similarly, the Fun- 
damentals of Shopwork course is related to 188 
Army jobs, Fundamentals of Machines to 226, 
Fundamentals of Automotive Mechanics to 50, 
and Fundamentals of Radio to 35 Army jobs. 

Each course outline provides a program of 
training that practically all schools can adopt 
and carry on with their present facilities. The 
outlines include suggested teaching time to be 
devoted to each of the topics covered and they 
contain lists of demonstrations, laboratory 
exercises, visual aids, and reference books. 

Copies of each course outline may be obtain- 
ed from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C., for 10 cents. 


U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
ANNOUNCES NEW PUBLICATIONS 

Eight publications recently issued by the 
U. S. Office of Education will help school ad- 
ministrators solve educational problems arising 
out of the wartime emergency. 

All eight publications may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. at the prices indicated. A 25 per cent dis- 
count is offered on orders of 100 or more. 

Guidance Problems in Wartime offers help to 
school counselors and considers some of the 
problems of guidance which have been created 
or accentuated in the lives of students by the 
war situation. Prepared by Warren K. Layton, 
Director of Guidance in the Detroit Public 
Schools, the pamphlet is No. 18 in the Educa- 
tion and National Defense series. (20 cents) (A 
free list of all pamphlets in this series is ob- 
tainable from the U. S. Office of Education.) 

Men desirous of joining the U. S. Army Air 
Forces will find the graphic publication 26 Job 
Opportunities in the United States Army Air 
Force a simple but complete guide. The chart 
outlines the qualifications, duties, and advan- 
tages of 26 positions, including ground and fly- 
ing posts filled by both officers and enlisted 
men. (10 cents) 

Thousands of Americans newly recruited for 
industrial jobs need to know the facts presented 
in Safety for the Worker and The Worker, his 
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Job and his Government. Of the first, L. S. 
Hawkins, Director of Vocational Training for 
Defense Workers, says: “It was prepared to 
acquaint trainees in defense-training classes 
with some basic principles and practices that 
every worker should know.” The second is a 
handbook of Federal labor laws as they affect 
workers—their safety, compensation, security, 
and relations with employers. Knowledge of the 
information contained in the booklets will make 
a worker a more alert and responsible citizen. 
(Safety for the Worker, Vocational Division, 
Defense Training Leaflet No. 1, 5 cents; The 
Worker, his Job and his Government, Vocation- 
al Division, Bulletin No. 220, Defense Training 
Service, No. 1, 15 cents). 

Military Service, a bulletin compiled by Wal- 
ter J. Greenleaf and Franklin R. Zeran, answers 
comprehensively questions concerning qualifica- 
tions, restrictions, and requirements for enlist- 
ment in all branches of the armed services. No 
longer need men or women canvass scattered 
offices for information. The booklet is a handy 
guide to the Army, Navy, Air Forces, Marines, 
Coast Guard, and Nursing services. (Vocational 
Division, Bulletin No. 221, 10 cents). 


The trend toward a greater understanding of 
our sister republics to the South is reflected in 
the bibliography, Industries, Products, and 
Transportation in our Neighbor Republics. In- 
tended as an index of reading material for social- 
studies classes in elementary and junior-high 
schools, the publication, Bulletin No. 6, 1942, 
lists sources of information suitable for those 
grades under three headings—subject, country, 
and book title. (10 cents) 

Educational Legislation and Health Services 
in City Schools, findings of the Biennial Survey 
of Education in the United States (1938-1940) 
have just been issued. The first, written by Dr. 
Ward Keesecker, reports many steps toward im- 
provement of our school systems, including 
more efficient business management of the 
schools, added health and safety provisions for 
school children, extension of higher education 
for Negroes, and increased Federal aid for Vo- 
cational Education. (Vol. I, Ch. IV, Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States 1938- 
40, 15 cents.) 

Dr. James F. Rogers, author of Health Serv- 
ices in City Schools, indicates that health serv- 
ices have improved, too, although most cities 
still feel the need for increased personnel and 
equipment. (Vol. I, Ch. V, Biennial Survey of 
Education in the United States 1938-40, 15 
cents.) 
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UNITED NATIONS EDUCATION NEWS 
China 

The Japanese are attempting to impose their 
language and version of history in the occupied 
territories by methods similar to those em- 
ployed by the Germans and Italians in Occupied 
Europe. 

After seizing American-endowed Yenching 
University last December, the Japanese closed 
it down and then completed their control over 
all the schools in Peiping, the cultural center 
of China. 

Japanese is the compulsory language 
courses in national principles have been 
pended. Textbooks have been rewritten and 
teachers purged. All missionary middle and 
primary schools have been seized and put under 
the control of the Peiping puppet regime, each 
with a Jap adviser. 

German religious bodies have protested at the 
“Japanization” of Fu Jen University, wherein 
they had interests, but without avail. 

Textbooks in practical Japanese have been 
compiled and are being sent out to all the oc- 
cupied regions. One hundred teachers of the 
Jap language are to receive two months of 
training, after which they will be dispatched to 
various centers, especially to the Philippines. 


The Philippines 

Education in the Philippines is to be adapted 
to producing skilled manual laborers. The high 
school course to be shortened to three years 
to give the students “a fundamental useful 
knowledge of various occupational trades.” 

The Japanese have burned university libraries 
in the Philippines, burned books about democ- 
racy and prohibited public meetings and ex- 
cluded English and Spanish from the curri- 
culum. 


and 
sus- 


Belgium 

In Belgium education is being hampered by 
the shortage of equipment. The opening of new 
school terms is drawing attention to the ra- 
tioning of exercise books to one book for every 
eight pupils and one slate for every two. Com- 
passes, drawing brushes and rulers have dis- 
appeared. Students in Brussels University, 
which has been closed down by the Germans, 
have been taken over by other universities. 
Louvain University, in order to enable them 
to continue their studies without interruptions, 
has dispensed with the customary signing of 
the declaration of Catholic faith. 


Czechoslovakia 

The Deputy Protector of Bohemia and Mora- 
via, Karl Herman Frank, announced in a speech 
that as Czech resistance was led by the intel- 
ligentsia, the Czech universities, closed down 
after the student massacres in Prague in No- 
vember, 1939, would not be re-opened this No- 
vember as originally fixed. 

All Czech universities have, of cotirse, been 
closed. The Germans are intensifying their at- 
tempts to Germanize Czech youth, offering all 
sorts of inducements to students if they will 
attend German schools. Czech university stu- 
dents and those who have passed matriculation 
will henceforth be admitted to German univer- 
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sities and high schools. As from the beginning 
of the winter term of 1942-43 Czech nationals 
in the Protectorate will be allowed to study at 
German universities of medicine, at technical 
high schools, natural science and economics as 
well as fine arts. Lack of financial means wij 
not prevent Czech nationals from studying at 
German universities, since German students 
organizations will assist Czech students from 
the Protectorate. 
The Netherlands 

In the Netherlands 400 students have been 
enrolled in the technical high school at Delft, 
which is considerably less than last year, due 
to the enforcement of the compulsory labor 
service for those entering a university or high 
school. The students could previously avoid 
labor service by registering in high schools in- 
stead of in universities. The measure therefore 
puts an end to overcrowding in higher education 
and provides that only those people may receive 
academic education who have proved that they 
understand the demands of the new times. 


Norway 

German has replaced English as the second 
language in Norwegian schools. Quisling labor 
organizations are compelled to pay a large sum 
for the teaching of German to their members, 
Schools are being opened in Britain for Nor- 
wegian children who have fled their homeland, 
The latest is in the Scottish castle in Kincar- 
dineshire with accommodation for 65. The chil- 
dren have already taken up residence and be- 
gun to work in the gardens, where they plan 
to grow enough vegetables to keep themselves 
supplied. English will be the second language. 
All teachers, including the headmaster and 
matron, escaped from Norway during the past 
year. 





New Books 








The Rise of Our Free Nation, by Edna McGuire 
and Thomas B. Portwood. 774 pages plus x. 
Published by Macmillan Company. Price 
$1.88. 

This American History, tells how this great 
free nation developed and at the same time 
makes many exciting and thrilling incidents 
live again. It will help its readers to understand 
how the principles of freedom and democracy 
have been transmitted and how they can be 
preserved. 


The Basic Science Education Series—The 
Earth’s Changing Surface, Reptiles, Toads 
and Frogs, Magnets, and Heat, by Berthia 
Morris Parker. 36 pages each. Published by 
Row, Peterson. 

These books telling of temperature, our ever- 
changing earth, facts about reptiles, amphibians, 
magnetism, and heating conditions are only a 
few of this large series translating various facts 
into simple, understandable reading material. 
They are brief, yet explanatory and can be 
read through at one sitting. 
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America In a World At War, by William B. 
Brown, Maxwell S. Steward and Walter E. 
Myer. 336 pages. Published by Silver Burd- 
ett Company. Price $1.80. 

This book describes the nation we are fighting 
for, the principles of democracy and how that 
democracy developed and what it means today. 
It describes the international picture, showing 
how the war came about and America’s rela- 
tionship to the war, our armed forces and our 
resources, industrial and human. It shows how 
the responsibility of this nation and of the in- 
dividual will not terminate with the war but 
will end only with the establishment of justice 
and an intelligently planned post-war world. 


Health Problems, by Clifford Lee Brownell, 
Jesse Feiring Williams and William Leonard 
Hughes. 317 pages. Published by American 
Book Company. 

Health Problems was written especially to 
help young people solve their personal health 
problems. It may be used as a textbook in 
health-instruction classes and as a reference in 
physical education, home economics, biology 
and other science classes. 


Wings for Reading, by Carol Hovious and Elga 
M. Shearer. 460 pages. Published by D. C. 
Heath and Company. Price $1.60. 

This is a book to enable students to become 
better readers so that their school work will 
be easier and reading more fun. It consists of 
stories pertaining to birds, animals, fish, planes, 
machinery, mummies, etc. 


Forward, by Robert C. Pooley and Fred G. 
Walcott. 704 pages. Published by Scott, 
Foresman and Company. Price $1.80. 


The emphasis throughout the publication is on 
reading that interprets the American character. 
Boys and girls get inspiring views of Americans 
in action—forward-looking men and women, 
boys and girls who have made and are making 
America what it is. 


Our Language Series—English for You and 
Me, grade 4, by Roy Ivan Johnson, Laura 
Hooper, Bess Goodykoontz and Frances 
Ross Dearborn; Putting English to Work, 
grade 6, by Roy Ivan Johnson, Mata Virginia 
Bear, and Bess Goodykoontz; English at 
Your Service, grade 7, by Roy Ivan Johnson, 
Mary Angella Gunn and A. Laura McGregor; 
Greater Skill in English, grade 8, by Roy Ivan 
Johnson, Mary Angella Gunn and A. Laura 
McGregor. Pages from 254 to 384 each. Pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company. Prices $0.92, 
$0.96, $1.00, and $1.08 respectively. 


This series of books give a complete program 
developed around meaningful language experi- 
ences, tending to make language functional in 
the daily program of the school. These units 
furnish a wealth of experience involving normal 
situations in reading and expression. They are 
written to help students learn more about Eng- 
lish, so that they may use it correctly and un- 
derstand it better as it is being read and heard. 
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America’s Musical Heritage by Cassie Burk, 
Virginia Meierhoffer and Claude Anderson 
Phillips. 368 pages. Published by Laidlaw 
Brothers. Price $1.52. 

This is an excellent book, the first of its 
kind that links the history of our country with 
the development of its music. There are four 
parts: Music in the Colonial Period; Music in 
the struggle to Become a Nation; Music in the 
Period of Expansion; and Music in a Full- 
Grown Nation. An important Appendix con- 
tains lists of songs and recordings for use with 
each chapter. 

The text uses language comprehensible to 
upper grades or junior high school students. 
Nevertheless, this reviewer found it difficult 
to put the book aside and predicts that other 
adults will find it equally enjoyable. 

The book will be useful particularly to ele- 
mentary teachers, social studies teachers and 
to music teachers for use in General Music 
classes and the Introduction to Music Class. 


Dr. Burk formerly was associated with the 
State Department of Education as Elementary 
Supervisor; Miss Meierhoffer formerly was 
State Supervisor of Music; and Dr. Phillips will 
be recognized by his initials, C. A. So we have 
an authority on Elementary Education, a 
Musician, and an Historian collaborating to 
produce a book which represents integration at 
its highest level. 

—Paul Van Bodegraven 
University of Missouri 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


In THIS ISSUE on page 7 to page 11 we present the five-point leg- 
islative program which is being submitted to the Sixty-second Gen- 
eral Assembly by your Association. The one and only reason for the 
submission of such a program to our law-makers is to improve the 
educational opportunities of Missouri’s boys and girls. 

These proposals are the results of the deliberative action of the 
seventeen members of your Legisative Committee. These measures 
represent the culmination of the best thinking of this body and others 
as they have developed this improvement program. The committee 
has been at work on this program since the adjournment of the last 
General Assembly. Several meetings of the entire Committee have 
been held. Sub-committees of the body were delegated the respon- 
sibility of outlining proposed legislation in the field in which they 
were best qualified and most interested. 

The Missouri State Association of School Board Members, 

other organized groups and lay people have been consulted in de- 
veloping this program. Their view-points and constructive criti- 
cisms have been merged in the final drafts. Such wholesome coopera- 
tion will pay educational dividends for Missouri. 

An educational legislative program for a state as large as Mis- 
souri and as diversified as it is from one section to another must 
represent the confluence of opinions and ideas rather than the sep- 
arate projection of plans promulgated by individuals or districts. 

This fusion of critical thinking emerging as a five-point program 
for legislative action makes it possible for the teaching profession 
to present a united front along with forward looking citizens of our 
state in attaining this much needed program. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


1943 SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 14— SEPTEMBER 3 


CALENDAR 


June 14—Monday, registration for twelve-week term and for first six- 
week term 

June 15—Tuesday, class work begins 

July 23—Friday, first six-week term closes 

July 24—-Saturday, registration for second six-week term 

July 26—Monday, class work begins for second six-week term 


September 3—Friday, summer session closes 


WAR TIME PROGRAM: The University is sponsoring various specialized training 
programs in cooperation with appropriate military and naval agencies. The summer session 
will continue to provide for regular students in all the divisions a broad program of leader- 
ship in cultural, technical, and professional fields for present and post-war needs. 


ACCELERATED PROGRAM: The present accelerated program of the University 
makes it possible for a student to complete the requirements for a degree in two years and 
eight months instead of the customary four years. The summer session becomes an integral 


part of this educational plan. 


SPECIALIZED PROGRAM FOR WOMEN: Students may elect courses in the 
summer session which will be essential in training for specialized fields of service now 
urgently needed in relation to the war effort. Among these fields of specialized service 
may be found: civil service classifications, administrative and technical; accounting; labora- 
tory technicians, engineering aides; office and secretarial positions; nursing; etc. 

TRAINING FOR TEACHERS: The School of Education teacher training program 
has been planned to carry forward the regular teacher training curricula and, in addition, 
to render teacher training service and assistance as may be necessary to meet the particular 
needs presented as a result of war conditions. The following announcements will become 
effective beginning with the winter semester, February 1943, and will be operative during 
the 1943 Summer Session: 

1. The regular curricula of training degree teachers will remain in effect, both 

undergraduate and graduate. 

Regular students may be admitted to the School of Education with thirty hours 
credit instead of the usual sixty. This will make possible a program of genuine 
acceleration. 

Freshmen or other students who desire to enroll in the School of Education and 
complete the requirements for the two-year sixty-hour state certificate may so 
enroll as special students in Education. 

Complete retraining programs will be available for both elementary and high 


school teachers. 
For information about the 1943 Summer Session address inquiries to 
DEAN THEO. W. H. IRION 


Director of the Summer Session 
212 Education, Desk 1 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
Columbia, Missouri 
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M.S.-T. A. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


Who is Eligible to Apply for Insurance? 

A member of the Association under 60 years of age. 

Why $1.00 Service Fee? 

For a small service fee of $1.00 a year per policy the Association takes care of 
all details in mailing notices, collecting premiums, and all other business in con- 
nection with the members’ insurance. 

Is a Medical Examination Required? 

None for $1,000, $2,000, or $3,000 if you are accepted as a standard risk and are 
under 45 years of age. Medical information, at the insurance company’s expense, 
is required for $4,000 or $5,000. 

Is This Assessment Insurance? 

No! There are no Assessments. Members pay only their own premiums plus 
the service fee, °, 

How Old is the Plan? 

Fifteen years. 

What Kind of Insurance is It? 

Life Insurance at low “group rates,” paying for death from any cause. It has 
no cash or loan value. 

Amounts Listed Below are Annual Premiums per $1,000 not including service 


fee of $1.00. 


Age Premium Age Premium Age Premium Age Premium 
_, eee. $ 4.97 ee 5.85 MESES 6.82 _ ae 12.38 
es 5.07 a 5.88 i siiscisaisatisciel 7.06 Sa 13.28 
aes 5.15 aes 5.90 _ es 7.35 | 14.28 
See 5.26 =e 5.93 _ 7.68 eee 15.38 
= 5.37 Ee 5.95 a 8.08 SES 16.59 
SEs 5.47 ERED eae 5.98 _ aa 8.49 _ =e 17.93 
a ee 5.58  Seees 6.06 _, SE 8.99 ee 19.37 
ee 5.64  iees 6.15 _ eee 9.52 ee 20.97 
_ a 5.71 ee 6.26 ree 10.12 _ Se 22.70 
5.77 ee 6.42 eS 10.80 ee 24.58 
ea ae 3 Saeeeees 6.61 Ae 11.54 Mi cecanenncsicsns 26.62 
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Rates are available for other age groups. 

Can It be Kept Indefimitely? 

Yes, for as long as membership is maintained in the Missouri State Teachers 
Association and premiums are paid. The rates and benefits are not affected by 
changes of employment or residence. 

How Safe 1s This Insurance? 

One of the soundest legal-reserve companies underwrites the insurance. All 
claims, 229 in number, have been paid without delay. 

What is the Conversion Privilege? 

A member has the privilege of converting or changing Group Life Insurance, 
without a medical examination, into an individual life policy at standard rates. 

How Much Has Been Paid in Benefits? 

Over $765,000 since 1927. 


Please write EVERETT KEITH, Secretary, Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation, Columbia, Missouri, for a free application blank and full information. 
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